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A ie Tory ministry have had one stroke of luck in the capture 


of King Cetywayo. The brave savage is a prisoner at Cape- 
town, awaiting the Queen’s pleasure, the English having declined 
to shoot him on the spot as he desired. 

In old Rome he would have been carried at once to the capital 
and exhibited in the religious procession called a triumph, before 
being starved to death ina dungeon for his insolent resistance to 
imperial aims. That was how they dealt with these relics of mur- 
dered nationalities; and it was altogether a logical way. If Cety- 
wayo has been guilty of anything, z. ¢., if the recent war was not 
an utterly unjust and aggressive one, he deserved instant death. 
But Christian Imperialism is less logical ; it only breaks its victim’s 
hearts by exile, and the slow tortures of unhappy memories and an 
uncongenial environment. 

After all the success of the English arms, the real purpose of 
the war has been abandoned. Sir Bartle Frere, the pious procon- 
sul who rules Southern Africa, provoked this struggle with two 
ends in view. The first was to secure the union of the South Af- 
rican colonies into a confederation like that of Canada, a plan to 
which Cape Colony would not accede so long as the military king- 
dom of the Zulus was left intact upon the northern frontier of the pro- 
posed confederation. The second was to bring all Southern Africa, 
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up to the Portuguese possessions, under British control, and ulti- 
mately British rule. Both énds have been missed. Cape Colony, 
through the events of the war, is more than ever determined not to 
assume the military responsibility involved in confederation, and has 
so declared herself in the recent elections. After beating the Kaffirs 
away from her own frontiers bya prolonged struggle, she is not ready 
to make them once more her next-door neighbors by uniting her 
fortunes with those of Natal and the (former) Trans-Vaal Republic. 
The still broader purpose of further aggression, unfortunately for 
its author, came to light during the bad quarter of an hour which 
followed the defeat at Islandana. It excited such horror that the 
Ministry hastened to repudiate it, and gave assurances that they 
would‘not even annex Zululand in case the war proved favorable to 
British arms. By this pledge they are still bound, and the utmost 
they are at liberty to do is to establish British residents in the 
country, to keep watch over its native rulers and offer them advice. 

There are many signs, also, that the Zulus are not ready to 
divide into a cluster of independent tribes under hostile chiefs, as 
the English are trying to induce them to do. The habit of united 
national action, when once acquired, is ineradicable; and any 
chief who should accept the British proposal would be regarded as 
would a Frenchman who, in 1815, had seconded the proposal then 
made to sunder France into a group of independent states. Sooner 
or later, as in Abyssinia, all Zululand will gather under one head 
again, and the military traditions of the Empire founded sixty 
years ago by King Chaka, the South African Napoleon, will resume 
their sway. 


FORTUNE does not smile on the Tories in Afghanistan. Indeed, 
that fanatical people, with the bad English weather to help them, 
have added nearly another year to the duration of the present 
Parliament. 

The feelings with which fanatical Moslems, like the Afghans, 
regard a virtual conquest of their country by a non-Moslem power, 
is hard for us torealize. It is not merely an insult to their national 
honor ; it is a tremendous religious penalty. Such a misfortune 
changes their land from “ the house of faith”’ into «the house of 
confusion,” and any true believer who finds himself in the latter 
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has only the choice between “the war of zeal” and flight. Stay 
in it he may not, at his soul’s peril. A wicked Indian Moslem, 
their preachers say, once started to fly from India, and fell dead as 
he crossed the Afghan frontier. A good and an evil angel disputed 
for his soul, and the dispute turned not on the deeds of his past 
life, but as to whether, as he lay across the frontier, he was pro- 
perly within “the house of confusion” or outside it. Such is the 
Moslem doctrine, which is a part of the Shariat or holy law, and 
as rigid as the laws of the Medes and Persians. Easy goipg Mos- 
lems in India dodge the evident conclusions from it by various 
kinds of sophistry, and by reliance upon the ambiguous decisions 
of the heads of the orthodox sects at Mecca. But not so the more 
sincere and zealous believers on both sides of the border ; the great 
revival of the Mohammedan zeal which began in Central Arabia 
and has spread from Constantinople to Calcutta, is preached to 
them in every wayside mosque, and more or less heartily accepted. 
The Afghans, especially, have shared in this revival, and although 
defeated through bad generalship on their side, and the force of 
superior equipment in their enemies, they are as little prepared 
to submit as in 1841, when they destroyed the pretender whom 
British arms had set up, and the force sent to maintain him. 

The recent murder of the British envoy at Cabul, and the mas- 
sacre of his retinue, is of a piece with the whole history of the 
country; and the proclamation of the “ war of zeal” which fol- 
lowed it, shows that the English will have other forces than mere 
military power to contend with, in maintaining their position in 
Afghanistan. Nor is this fanaticism the only incalculable and un- 
expected obstacle to the conquest of Afghanistan. The character 
of the country is such, that of itself it destroys invading armies. 
The troops recently employed returned in such a condition of ex- 
haustion, that they fell by hundreds a prey to the cholera, which 
had broken out in the North-west Provinces. And the supply of 
camels, an animal indispensable to an advancing column, is all but 
destroyed by the severity of the climate and the roughness of the 
roads. 

There was but one way in which the English ministry might 
have retrieved the blow to their prestige, and that was by a swift 
and decisive march on Cabul. As matters stand, such an expedi- 
tion is altogether impossible. 
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MISFORTUNES never come singly. A British war with Burmah, 
although cleverly avoided for a year past, seems now inevitable, 
unless the English are prepared to see a country under their pro- 
tection seized by a vile and insolent young sovran, and thus a blow 
given to their prestige throughout the East. So long as King 
Theebau confined himself to murdering all his relatives and half his 
courtiers, and oppressing his own people, the English could afford 
to be passive. But the independence of the Karens was guaranteed 
in 18754 and an attack on them should bring a British fleet up the 
Irrawady to Mandalay and add another province to the Indian 
Empire. 

We think it to be regretted that the new complications in 
Afghanistan do not leave the British free to fight Burmah. Such 
a war would have very different grounds from that waged on the 
Zulus and the Afghans. It would accomplish the deliverance of a 
peaceable people from one of the most disgusting and brutal tyran- 
nies in the world, while it would save from virtual destruction a 
most interesting race, the Karens. The name of this people is 
familiar to thousands of Americans, who have hardly heard of the 
Afghans. The wonderful success of the American Baptist mission- 
aries has made them in the main a Christian people, a change for 
which they were fitted by much in their moral character and their 
native religion. If, indeed, the missionaries were not deceived in 
their attempts to collect the native traditions of the country, they 
must have been superficially christianized at some remote period, 
possibly by the Nestorian missionaries, and have relapsed into 
paganism after the withdrawal of the mission. 


To the conquest of Burmah, there is one strong objection, which 
the Spectator urges,—it would bring the British Empire into con- 
tact with that of China. The quality of Chinese soldiery is not of 
the first order, but the Empire has such hordes at her command 
that she is more than a match for any other Asiatic power. She 
can throw away a hundred thousand lives in overwhelming a city, 
and her people die with a more than Asiatic indifference to death. 
The fierceness of Moslem fanaticism has proved no match for 
these resources. After putting down a dangerous Mohammedan 
revolt ina frontier province of China proper, by a process of ex- 
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termination, she has recently marched her armies across the arid 
deserts of Central Asia, overthrown the Kingdom of Yakob Beg, 
and reduced to their obedience the line of mountain provinces 
which line Eastern Turkestan. Their revolt was an uprising of 
Moslems against the yoke of the unbeliever, but she has quenched 
it in blood. Russia, which has good reason to know what the 
enmity and the friendship of China are worth, has retroceded to 
her peacefully one of these provinces, of which Russia took pos- 
session soon after the revolt. The Czar’s territory touches that 
of China along a vast frontier, and his advisers evidently think it 
worth their while to keep John in good humor. 

As yet the Indian Empire does not touch that of China at any 
point where intercourse or invasion is practicable, although China 
lays claim to some protected districts in the Himalayas, which 
might be approached through Thibet. But, although little is known 
either of the extent of the Burmese Kingdom or of of its northern 
frontier, it is feared that its addition to the Indian Empire would 
furnish the Celestials with an avenue through which to pour their 
forces upon India. 


THE harvests in western Europe have been so very bad this year, 
that even the Russian and American surplus will not suffice to 
supply the entire deficiency, and our own producers may expect 
not only a ready market, but even relatively good prices for their 
grain. England of course must suffer the most, and pay the most 
heavily, and her newspapers congratulate the country that only 
a minority of the people are engaged in agriculture, and 
therefore interested in the source of the national supply of 
bread-stuffs. This reasoning we think very shallow, and quite un- 
worthy of a country which proposes to teach the world political 
economy. Great as is the dependence of England upon foreign 
consumers of her manufactures, the agricultural class at home are 
at least as important in this respect as in any single foreign market, 
or perhaps any two of them. And the reason why the English 
manufacturers are not sharing in our general revival of industry, 
is that their agricultural class are worse off than ever, while ours 
are decidedly more prosperous than they have been for years past. 
For the same reason, the Tory speakers are mistaken in predicting 
a speedy revival of English business. There will be no such revi- 
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val till the country has another good harvest and her farmers have 
money to spend. 

The cable despatches from London have been unblushingly parti- 
san, in favor of the English ministry, but the report of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s speech on the present and future of English and Ameri- 
can agriculture, really suggests that somebody has been at the pains 
to caricature that eminent statesman. According to this great 
authority, it is to Canada that we are to look for the great achieve- 
ments of the future; it is she who possesses unlimited resources, 
and whose rich lands are being rapidly taken up by the disap- 
pointed land-owners, who are all selling out in our Western States. 
Poor Canada, with her business interests prostrated, her reciprocity- 
forcing tariff a failure, and her population steadily drifting South- 
ward across her border, may well wonder who has been cramming 
his Lordships with stories worthy of a Miinchausen. 

While English landlords are making temporary reductions in 
rents to meet the presure of hard times on the farmers, attention 
is very properly called to the fact that in every other country of 
Europe, including Scotland, such reductions are a matter of right 
and not of grace. Contracts and leases are construed as implying 
that whenever the yield of the land is exceptionally low, the rent 
is either proportionally abated, or in extreme cases remitted en- 
tirely. The difference arises from the acceptance elsewhere 
of those maxims of Civil Law, which England has so jealously ex- 
cluded from her jurisprudence. The Roman landlord was required 
to make such reductions, and the tradition has passed from Rome 
to the rest of Europe. 


THE call issued by the highest authorities in certain religious 
bodies to observea day of fasting and humiliation, in order that 
the judgments inflicted on the British Islands by the bad weather 
may be removed, has awakened the old discussion as to the re- 
ligious interpretation of such social disasters. We think that the 
matter might be very greatly simplified by a stricter attention to 
words. So long, however, as people will insist on using the word 
judgment in every sense but the right one, there is no possibility of 
coming to any understanding. 

We think that even an atheist will admit that there come upon 
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every community times of special severity and strain, when the 
quality of its moral and its economic policy is sorely tested. And, 
even without asserting that there is “an intelligence at the heart 
of things,” it is possible to speak of these times as days of judg- 
ment, using that word in its own, proper sense, and not confound- 
ing it with condemnation, or punishment. To the theist, however, 
such times must have a special significance, as designed to bring 
to light the nation’s weak places, to show the people their sins 
against social law, and to give them the opportunity of national 
amendment. Such a judgment of a nation is furnished by a time 
of continued tempest, but it stands in strict relation to the sort of 
suffering which results. If the community has followed a policy 
which produces deep poverty alongside great wealth, so that large 
masses of the people suffer through having nothing to fall back up- 
on, then manifestly the judgment has resulted in condemna- 
tion. Nor is the punishment confined to the direct sufferers; it 
extends to the whole nation, through the growth of dangerous 
classes, the spread of dissatisfaction, the decrease in security for 
life and property, and ultimately the dissolution of society itself. 
And as the blunders in economic or any other policy which lead 
to such disasters, are traceable, in the last result, to some moral ob- 
liquity of vision, some short-sighted selfishnéss, this system is es- 
sentially a moral government exercised upon human society. But 
in the vague notion that any social sin may be requited by any 
kind of punishment, there is nothing religious or worthy of con- 
sideration. 

It is not so difficult to see just what sort of judgment is exer- 
cised upon England by the present period of bad harvests. The 
greater part of the shock felt is due to the wrong and unnatural 
constitution of her whole economic structure, the disproportionate 
distribution of her wealth, and the neglected condition of her poor. 
A similar disaster in France or Belgium would be felt much less 
severely by the masses of the people, because their economic policy 
has been adjusted in the interests of the many; and the poorest 
class there would live for a long time “on their own fat.” 

The individual use of such adversities may be quite independent 
of the social effects. Human happiness is clearly not contemplated 
as the only end in the order of the world. The formation of hu- 
man character, even through suffering and distress, is still more a 
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final end of things. And the national calamity has been foreseen 
and intended as a part of the discipline of each separate human 
life. Nor must we think of an infinite mind as looking upon the 
matter as a finite legislator would, and deciding on that course 
which is best for the greatest number of cases. On the contrary, 
the needs of each individual case must have been clearly foreseen, 
and the decision made with reference to what is absolutely best for it. 


THE international politics of central Europe seem to have be- 
come somewhat entangled during the summer. The three great 
Emperors, whose good understanding was so manifest during the 
negotiation of the Berlin Treaty, are by no means so cordial in 
their relations; and all sorts of rumors as to the cause and the ex- 
tent of the disagreement are afloat. It seems most clear that 
Russia and Germany are far from friendly, especially as the semi- 
official papers of both countries are anything but amiable in their 
exchange of political courtesies. Exactly how Austria is concern- 
ed is not clear, but it looks as if she was bound closely to Ger- 
many’s lead. Count Andrassy, who represented, if anything, the 
German friendship, has resigned, but he declares that this does not 
in the least indicate any change of policy or of opinion on the part 
of the Emperor. But as one man carries the politics of cach 
country under his hat, there can be a good deal of disagreement, 
and even a full blown quarrel, before the public at large learns any- 
thing of the fact and its reasons. ; 

Andrassy’s resignation, it seems, was due to the efforts of the 
Hungarian politicians to make his life a burden, in revenge for his 
annexation of Bosnia, and the consequent increase of the Slavonic 
element in theempire. The Slavs are already a majority of the 
Emperor’s subjects, and if the Germans are wise they will some 
day raise them to the rank of a third division in the now double- 
yolked state. A nominal annexation of the purely Slavic countries 
to Bohemia, and the equation of the Estates of that ancient King- 
dom with those of Austria and Hungary, would put a stop to the 
frequent dead locks which arise under the present arrangement, 
by turning a vote of one to one into a vote of two to one, the one 
being Hungary. The result would be a gain to the cause of civil- 
ization ; for whatever romantic interest may still cluster around 
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the Magyars, all their history shows then to be a race politically, 
socially and industrially inferior to either Teuton or Slav. 


Tue predictions we made that the elections this fall would be 
favorable to the Republicans, are already in part fulfilled. Few 
Republicans were inclined to count with confidence on California 
this year. The peculiar character of her politics, the four-cornered 
fight in which the rise of two new parties had involved the strug- 
gle, imparted a great uncertainty to the situation on the Pacific 
coast. It was, therefore, with some genuine surprise that we heard 
of the Republicans electing the Executive officers, a majority of 
the Legislature, and most, if not all, of the Congressmen. The 
Working-men’s party carried San Francisco, though by a vote 
considerably less than a majority, electing the Rev. Mr. Kalloch 
Mayor, as might have been expected after the base attempt at his 
assassination, which for a few days lashed the city into fury. The 
fourth party, the Anti-monopolist or Honorable Bilks, seems to 
have been wiped out ; and the politics of the state are in so far 
simplified. 

The lesson of the California election is that the party which 
sees the farthest and is least carried away by the sudden drifts of 
public opinion, is the one which has in the long run the best chance 
of success. The Democrats, for years past, have been trying to 
get their mill turned by all sorts of political freshets, which have 
generally lasted for a night and then left the wheels dry. Every 
workingman’s movement, greenback movement, and the like, has 
been coquetted with, and the support of the sober part of the com- 
munity has been alienated in an equal degree. If they have any 
chance of success in this country it is in fighting their enemies on 
the two issues which furnish the very reason for their existence as 
a party—Local Self-government or State Rights, and Free Trade. 
At present they hardly dare to touch either, and certainly both are 
anything but popular. 


TuE Maine election shows what they may expect from alliances 
inthe Greenback quarter. The Republicans have carried the state 
by almost a majority, and the Democrats have scored a bad third. 
It equally shows that the strength of the Greenback movement is 
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by no means broken. So far from losing ground in Maine, they 
have actually gained, and polled a larger vote than last year. It 
is the Democratic loss which has enabled the Republicans to gain. 
There is every reason to believe that the new party will perpetuate its 
existence and will form an important element in the political com- 
plications of the future. And if, as there are some indications, 
they come to adopt a more sober and practical platform, giving up 
all Fiat money vagaries, they may even succeed in modifying the 
fiscal policy of the nation. Indeed, they have had some influence 
already, for we owe it to them that the resumption of specie pay- 
ments was not accompanied by the withdrawal and destruction of 
our national paper money. And if they would narrow down their 
contention to the single issue, whether our paper money should be 
the creation of the nation or of corporations, we should neither 
fear nor be surprised at their success. The plainest intellect can 
be brought to see that a circulating note is a debt due from the 
issuer to the public, on which he pays no interest. And we have 
never yet found any one attempt fairly to face the question, why 
should not such issues be made for the sole and direct benefit of 
the whole community rather than of private corporations. Our 
strongest resumptionist papers, Zhe Tribune unhappily excepted, 
rebuked Secretary Sherman when he loaned the nation’s money to 
New York banks and asked no interest. But the same mischief is 
involved in allowing any corporation to issue bank-notes. It is al- 
lowing them to borrow from the public, without paying interest. 


TuE politics of New York state are in such a muddle that each 
party would despair of success, were it not that the embarrassments 
of the other suggest hope. 

In the Republican party, Mr. Conkling has carried the nomina- 
tion for Governor of Mr. A. B. Cornell, a man utterly distasteful 
to the less stalwart members of the party, and not at all likely to 
bring out the full Republican vote. For this false step, the ad- 
ministration is first of all to blame. It removed Mr. Cornell from 
the Collectorship of New York, not because he was a bad officer,— 
he was confessedly a good one,—but because he belonged to the 
wing of the party which had no sympathy with the specialities of 
Cabinet opinion, and because he ignored the absurd order which 
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half-disfranchises those American citizens who hold office under 
the General Government. This proscription naturally excited in- 
dignation, made Mr. Cornell a martyr in the eyes of Senator Conk- 
ling’s friends, and gave him special claims on the party for the 
next place or nomination in its gift. And if his nomination leads 
to the defeat of the party, Messrs. Evarts, Schurz and Sherman 
will be entitled to the final credit of it. 

It is possible that Mr. Cornell’s nomination would not have been 
urged so strongly, if the Republicans had not believed they could 
elect anybody this year. Partly, they based this confidence on the 
drift of public opinion, which sets more strongly in their favor than 
even last year, when they elected almost the whole legislature. 
Partly also, they were confident of a split in the Democratic ranks. 
This hope has been realized; Mr. Kelley and his Tammany friends 
have bolted the renomination of Mr. Tilden’s friend, Governor 
Robinson, and are doing their utmost to carry off enough Demo- 
cratic votes to defeat him at the polls. 

But the strength of Mr. Kelley’s following by election day is 
altogether an unknown quantity, and there is nothing in either his 
history or that of his Democratic unfriends to assure us that he 


will not be bought off before the day arrives. Democratic party 
discipline is too efficient to make such bolts effective. The average 
voters, while ready enough to follow Mr. Kelley so long as Mr. 
Kelley marches with the party, will be very apt to fall out of his 
ranks when they find they are voting aid and comfort to the 
Republicans. The result of the election in New York is altogether 
uncertain. 


Tue Mormon prosecutions, aided by a vigorous clerical move- 
ment in the locality, have rid the country of another and a still 
more unsavory form of society, the Oneida Community. This 
curious organization was first formed at Putney, in Vermont, over 
forty years ago, by John H. Noyes, a revivalist preacher, who had 
shared in the excitement which pervaded much of New York and 
New England at that time. Like many others, he was led to be- 
lieve that sinless perfection was attainable by an act of faith, and 
that all selfishness must be excluded from perfect character. By 
a curious but not unexampled line of thought, he reached the con- 
clusion that monogamic marriage was one outgrowth of selfishness, 
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and reduced his theory to practice in a community life in which all 
the women were married to all the men. The organization was ex- 
pelled from Putney by a popular uprising, and removed to Oneida, 
where it has maintained itself by various industrial pursuits, and 
has conciliated the good will of most of its neighbors. 

But its members have all this time been living in violation of 
the laws of the State of New York, and it only needed a little 
agitation of the question to make sure that the penalty of those 
laws would be inflicted. Their general relations have been so re- 
pugnant to the moral sense and ethical traditions of the commu- 
nity, that any one who had the courage to fix popular attention 
on an unsavory subject, could soon put a period to their career as 
a community practising “complex marriage.” It is to the Rev. 
Professor Mears of Hamilton College, formerly of this city, that 
the credit of initiating the campaign is due, but he was sustained 
by the great body of the clergy and laity of all denominations, 
not excepting Bishop Doane of Albany. 

The Community have had the good sense to abandon the im- 
moral features of their organization, and to conform their manner 
of life, in this regard, to the requirements of American morality. 
They do not express any regret for their previous course, and they 
candidly admit that the local agitation of the question, and the 
results of the Mormon prosecutions, have furnished the reasons 
which moved them to this new step. In fine, they still regard 
monogamy as a form of selfishness, and complex marriage as a 
religious ideal. But, as the laws forbid them to do what they think 
right, they submit. 

Whatever the Community life has done for them, it has not 
developed in them the stuff martyrs are made of. 


Mr. SHERMAN still hankers after the destruction of our Treasury 
notes. He is even willing to put our ninety-cent dollars into cir- 
culation, if that will but help to drive the greenbacks into retire- 
ment. Nay, he will unlock the Treasury and pay out gold, 
not in New York only, but at every other sub-treasury in the 
country, if so be that he can destroy the Treasury notes. The 
poor greenback is Mordecai that sits in the gate and vexes the 


soul of the National Banking Haman, because he will not bow to 
him. 
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But the law stands in the way. Neither Treasury nor sub- 
Treasury may make any discrimination against the Treasury notes 
in paying out money. They must pay out what they take in, and 
in something like the same proportions. And even when the 
Treasury notes are received in payment more abundantly than 
they are paid out, they cannot be retired or destroyed ; they re- 
main in the vaults as part of the money of the nation. Ina word, 
Congress was too far-seeing in its legislation to authorize the de- 
struction of the national paper currency, and no amount of inge- 
nuity will enable the Treasurer to touch it. 

The Treasurer’s new movement, therefore, will merely replace 
by a certain amount of gold and silver an equal amount of Treas- 
ury notes, while he must hold the latter in reserve. His only hope 
is in the Supreme Court, that they will decide the issue soon to be 
brought before them, by declaring unconstitutional the reissue of 
greenbacks after the resumption of specie payments. 

The extension of resumption to other cities will be a boon for 
which all but New York may be thankful. We have had from Mr. 
Sherman’s eulogists so many reasons for confining it to New York, 
that we are curious to see how they will defend the change of 
policy. Equally compulsory of a right-about-face on their part is 
the movement to put the silver dollars into circulation. It was 
the height of wisdom to keep them locked up in the Treasury ; 
can it be equally the height of wisdom to send them afloat? And, 
lastly, the reduction of the accumulations of gold in the sub- 
Treasury, by putting it into circulation, calls for some explanation, 
since two months ago every coin added to it, was another claim 
on Mr. Sherman’s part to our national gratitude. 

Much to be pitied are the newspapers who have to find wisdom 
in the conduct of a statesman whose policy is from hand to mouth, 
with no substantial basis of sound principle to give it unity and 
consistency, 


Our Metric System people, after getting so many repulses from 
the solid conservatism and good sense of the American people, 
have been trying to extract comfort from the substitution of the 
“cental” for the bushel in the transactions of our Corn Exchanges. 
The “cental,” however, is not a unit of the Metric System, but 
merely the old hundred-weight, stripped of the twelve pounds 
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which had been tacked on to it by the absurdly complex methods 
of British trade, and called by a new name. The real meaning of 
the change is that, in the future, grain will be sold directly by 
weight, instead of by the bushel or the quarter as formerly. So 
far from taking a step towards a Metric System, our Corn Ex- 
changes have simply redressed one of the anomalies of the present 
system, by one of these reforms which postpone or prevent revo- 
lutions. 

The Metric System would bean excellent one for a people pos- 
sessed of ten or even five eyes, and therefore able to divide things 
into tenths with the ease with which we divide them into halves. 
And if its advantages be so great, it is possible that a race pos- 
sessed of this equipment of eyes may turn up in the infinite varia- 
tions of nature, and, by a survival of the fittest, supersede the 
present two-eyed race. But until that event, mankind will continue 
their preference for numerical measures which are capable of re- 
peated division by halves. The establishment of the new system 
by law in France and other European countries, has simply had 
the effect of making a break between actual and legal usage, as 
regards the majority of their people. The French provincials still 
cling to their traditional systems of weights and measures. If the 
Metrical System could be elevated into that “ new religion” which 
Cavour and President Eliot have sighed for, something might be 
done, especially by a vigorous persecution of dissenters. 


A Kemper county jury has proclaimed that political murderers in 
the State of Mississippi need have no fear of the law. The mur- 
derer of Judge Chisholm’s daughter has been on trial for his life. 
The evidence was clear and unquestionable, and the charge of the 
Judge pointed the same way. But the jury took just time enough 
to write down and sign the verdict « Not Guilty,” and set the 
murderer at liberty again. Where public opinion sanctions mur- 
der, there will not be wanting perjurers to protect the murderer. 

The trial was a farce from the first, for the simple reason that 
it must be held in the State of Mississippi. When once our shamb- 
ling, loose-jointed nationality assumes its proper shape, there will 
be a change of venue in such cases from the scene of violence to 
some more civilized community. But it is impossible for us to 
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hold up our heads among the nations, so long as our national au- 
thority is not competent to secure the protection of its own citizens 
from political violence and brutal murder. 


SOMETHING must have been frightening our local politicians into 
amending their ways, if we may judge from the two local tickets 
put in nomination by the local parties. The selections made 
are such as any citizen can support with a good conscience, and 
there are more good names on either of them, than could be se- 
lected often from them both. 

The truth is that the Republican party in this city has enjoyed 
a tenure of power too long for its own good and the good of the 
city. With the one interruption of Mayor Fox’s mayoralty, we 
have had Republican rule without interruption almost since the 
party was formed. And the Democracy, instead of forming a 
genuine and honest opposition, has been in too many respects a 
mere appendage to the Republicans. Prominent Democratic lead- 
ers are constantly in Republican pay. The representatives of the 
Democratic party at many polling places are on exactly the same 
footing. And the very nominations of the Democrats in some 
wards are effected by a convention in which the Republican Ring is 
as largely represented as is the Democratic party. 

But this year both parties seem to be taking pains to put hon- 
est men in nomination, and the Republicans have reduced the tax 
rate to two dollars. Remembering the proverb about “ When the 
Devil was sick,” our citizens have been looking around in search 
for the reasons of this change of front. Perhaps the Republican 
politicians fear the effect of the scandalous exposure of their Har- 
risburg delegation in the matter of the Pittsburg Riot Bill; or 
perhaps they are experiencing a revival of religion in Summer 
time. If our Methodist brethren have reached them by their big 
camp meeting, they deserve the thanks of the whole community. 
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WHEN DID THE HUMAN RACE BEGIN? 
II. 


ERU as the Spaniards saw it four centuries ago, with its ex- 
P tensive aqueducts, its paved post-roads fifteen hundred miles 
long, its beautiful hanging gardens that reached far up the terraced 
slopes of the mountains to the frost-line, the Oriental magnificence 
of its royal palaces and temples of worship, the pages of Prescott 
have made familiar to every English reader. Pizarro found the 
whole valley firmly cemented under one of the most complete des- 
potisms known to history. The Incas were the reigning family. 
Their real origin they studiously concealed from the people, proudly 
claiming to be children of the sun, to have come from the South, 
and to have founded Cuzco by direction of the gods, made known 
through the miraculous sinking of a golden wedge. Some authors 
assert that there is evidence that they accurately measured the so- 
lar year, knew how to write, and made paper from banana leaves, 
eighteen hundred years before the Christian era. Others place the 
commencement of their dynasty at a much later date. Their con- 
summate skill in the art of embalming and their scrupulous care 
thus to preserve the bodies of their dead, the peculiar inclination 
they uniformly gave the lintels of their doors, many of the cere- 
monies of their worship and the customs of their social life, strongly 
suggest that possibly Egypt may have been their school master in 
some of the forgotten centuries. At the southern extremity of 
Peru, on the shores of Lake Titicaca, there may be seen to-day an 
artificial mound one hundred feet high, surrounded by gigantic an- 
gular pillars; temples six to twelve hundred feet long, fronting the 
east with great exactness; vast porticoes with pillars cut from 
single stones, covered with carved symbols ; basaltic statues adorned 
with half Egyptian bas-reliefs; and palaces built of hewn blocks 
measuring twenty-one feet by twelve and six feet in thickness. 
The ruins throughout are of gigantic proportions, and surpass both 
in grandeur and finish any of the works of the Incas or.even the 
imposing structures hid among the forests of Yucatan. All 
knowledge of the origin of the city had so completely perished 
out of the memories of the natives, and the ruins were held by 
them in such superstitious reverence because of their extreme an- 
tiquity that the politic Incas saw it both possible and profitable to 
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connect themselves with them by what to us is a wholly im- 
probable myth. The opinion now generally prevails that the city 
was abandoned before the first stone had been laid in the founda- 
tions of Palenque, Qiriqua, Uxmas or Copan. 

From these and other kindred facts, which we have not space to 
detail, it appears that in some long-gone era the entire Western 
world was densely peopled by civilized races. The many striking 
resemblances which the colossal ruins of their earth and stone 
works bear to those found on the sands of Egypt and among the 
mountains of Hindostan, have led Humboldt and many writers 
since seriously to question whether they were not all fashioned 
from a common model, the American builders carrying with them 
to their new home the architectural conceptions and standards of 
taste that at the time held sway in the old. Against this conclu- 
sion it has been urged that the mounds on the Mississippi, the 
teocallis in Mexico and the temple-crowned pyramids of Yucatan, 
merely mark a particular stage in religious development; that 
they are each spontaneous products of the human mind; that na- 
tions wholly ignorant of each other’s existence and living in widely 
different eras, would, if similarly advanced in religious life, resort 
to similar architectural expressions of their ideas and aspirations. 
Mountains, it is claimed, have ever been favorite places of wor- 
ship and when they are not easy of access, the inspiration of 
their presence has become so deeply missed Art has promptly 
stepped in with her imitations. The Hindoo pantheon was on 
the sacred Mount Meru, many studied transcripts of which were 
scattered throughout India and called its peaks; the Persian 
was on Albordj; the Greek on Olympus; the Scandinavian on 
Asgard; while Ararat, Horeb, Sinai, Zion and Olivet, are in- 
timately associated with the Christian’s faith. This objection has 
strength and perhaps would prove fatal were not the resem- 
blance alluded to but one of many, among which may be mention- 
ed that of sun-worship, with orphic and phallic accompaniments, 
serpent devices, hieroglyphics, extensive astronomical knowledge, 
the practice of embalming, styles of dress and of weapons, the 
offering of hecatombs of human life in honor of distinguished 
dead, the mode of writing history by ingeniously knotting and 
braiding about a rope as a base threads of diverse dyes, and also 
sundry social customs of the people. Humboldt’s surmise is fur- 
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ther sustained by some quite remarkable traditions. In the Pana- 
thenza, one of the very oldest of the Greek festivals, there is 
celebrated among other things an Athenian victory over the in- 
habitants of Atlantis, an island in the Atlantic counted so vast and 
so powerful as to be looked upon as the crowned queen of the sea. 
Solon heard a mythical story concerning this same land from the 
Egyptians while visiting them over twenty-four centuriesago. All 
connection with it by them, and indeed by the entire East had, 
even at that early day, so long since ceased that not only had the 
fact of its former existence become traditional, but it was thought 
the waves were then rolling over the place where it had once stood. 
Plato, who wrote in the fifth century before Christ, also describes 
Atlantis, and in doing so has, as De Bourbourg tells us, recorded 
many peculiar features of the country and the government that are 
strikingly analogous to those of the empire of Xibalba, to whose 
stately ruins in Yucatan we have briefly referred. It can hardly 
be counted a coincidence that Atlantis is spoken of as divided into 
ten kingdoms, ruled by five couples of twin brothers, who together 
formed a national tribunal presided over by the eldest two, and | 
that Xibalba was in fact as has been found, governed by ten kings 
who reigned in couples under Hun Came and Vukub Came, and 
who at times also met in grand council. Both were exceedingly 
fertile, both rich in precious ores, both visited by some wide- 
spread calamity, both possessed in common the name of Atlas. 

The full significance of these ancient American civilizations will 
more clearly appear when seen in the light of other facts. 

Five miles from Bombay harbor two rock-hills lift their heads 
out of the waves. The valley between them is heavily wooded, 
with here and there a rice field, a meadow, and an Indian hut to tell 
of human life. Many years ago, when English sailors first visited 
the island, there was a black stone statue of an elephant, thirteen 
feet long, standing on the southern shore, and from this circum- 
stance it received the name of Elephanta, by which it is known to 
us to-day. Clambering half-way up the side of one of the hills, we 
stand at the entrance of a vast temple cut in the solid rock. Its 
door-way is sixty feet wide and eighteen high, supported by two 
massive pillars and two pilasters. Looking within, long lines of 
columns stretch away into the darkness before us. The audience 
room on measurement proved to be one hundred and twenty-three 
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feet broad, by one hundred and thirty long. Many chambers open 
from its sides, their walls covered with sculptured mythological 
symbols. At its farther end is a bust, each of whose three well- 
shaped heads is sixty feet long. The hand of one of the figures 
clasps the deadly Cobra de Capello. Various works of the chisel 
are scattered through the apartment. Similar excavations are met 
with on other sides of the same hill. We are wonder-struck at the 
magnitude of the enterprise and the architectural skill of the 
builders, when we are told that the hill is of clay porphyry, so hard 
that ordinary steel makes little or no impression on it. These 
ancient fanes are now all deserted. Who cut them out, or at what 
time their congregations last broke up, dwellers on the shore are 
as ignorant as we. The most celebrated of these mysterious cav- 
erns are, however, at Ellora, a decayed town in Central India. 
Here some twenty-two of them are cut into the inner slope of a 
horse-shoe-shaped hill. They are ranged in a circuit a mile and a 
quarter in length. The largest, called Kailasa, or Paradise, is 
thought to have represented the court of the god Siva. Inside its 
door a covered colonnade, adorned with strange statuary, conducts 
to a chapel supported by two mammoth elephants and by two 
obelisks sixty feet high. Beyond the chapel a pagoda rises at the 
centre of the room ninety-five feet from its foundations, guarded on 
every side by the couchant forms of the fierce beasts of prey that 
infest the jungles of Hindostan. Farther still, lesser temples, 
similarly adorned, are scattered through the ample space. Forty- 
two colossal idols, each the centre of a group, stand within the 
central building, forming the Grand Pantheon of India. 

It is believed, and with much reason, that these remarkable ex- 
cavations were made in an age so remote that since their day the’ 
Sanskrit language has entered the country and developed into vast 
proportions, supplanted the old Dravidic tongue in the sanctuary, on 
the street and at the home-circle, and finally has died out of the 
mouths of the common people, to live only in the pages of their 
literature; that since then Brahmanism has overthrown Siva- 
worship, has itself been overthrown, after centuries of caste-cruelties, 
by Buddhism, a form of religious protest that also in its turn, after 
reigning upwards of a thousand years, has been forced to give way 
before the so-called modern Brahmanism, which, compounded of 
the three religions that preceded it, has for a period quite as long 
been the ruling faith of over three hundred million people. 
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These caverns have been used by different sects at different 
times, principally the Buddhists, who have cut inscriptions and 
reliefs on the walls and set up their own idols within them. This 
circumstance has misled many as to their origin and age. We can- 
not enter now into the proofs of their extreme antiquity, but there 
is evidence on record that immediately after the death of Sakhya- 
Muni, one of the founders of Buddhism, the one who first gave it 
system and state-standing, his disciples used them as assembling 
places, and there compiled the sacred writings of their sect, showing 
that they existed at the time of, or prior to, the establishment of 
that form of faith. There is evidence that they were most numer- 
ous in India far away from the banks of the Ganges, where 
Buddhism had its rise; that they existed in districts where the 
people were black and savage, and Buddhism was unknown ; that, 
with but few exceptions, they were consecrated to Siva-worship, the 
most ancient system of religion in India, from which Hindoo Saivism 
was born; and they must have been built, being works of such 
stupendous magnitude, before Buddhism became the state religion 
of Magadha and monopolized governmental resources. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sykes, the best authority on the subject, says: “ There is 
not anywhere a rock-temple excavation dedicated to Brahma or 
Vishnu.” Siva was not a Vedic god, is not mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda, the oldest of the Brahminical compilations, and belonged 
undoubtedly to the ante-Sanskrit people of the country. The 
Indo-Aryans simply incorporated him afterward into their worship 
because they could thereby strengthen themselves. It was to this 
Siva that these wonderful monuments of human industry and skill 
were originally dedicated. Similar constructions Rameses the Great 
of Egypt found in Nubia thirty-three centuries ago. Their origin 
was a mystery then. He covered their walls with the records of 
his conquests. 

We see sun and serpent worship in the images of Siva clasping 
in their hands the Codra de Capello, in the many symbols cut on 
the walls of the temples, and in the Cyclopean fanes and stone 
circles scattered in every province. 

There is not a country in the East that does not abound in 
ruins of kindred character, but we must pass them by with only a 
glance at one or two of the more noticeable features of those in 
Egypt. 
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Although scores of authors have by their detailed descriptions 
long since stripped these ruins of almost every vestige of novelty, 
yet their colossal magnitude, their wonderful displays of power, the 
vast lapse of time they cover, the bold, grand thoughts and bound- 
less resources of their builders, still gift them with a resistless 
fascination. 

Who of us in his fancies does not frequently look into the tran- 
quil face of that mysterious Sphinx, and dream of those far-off 
times when in that sand-hidden temple, between its spreading paws, 
sacrifices were offered by its many willing worshipers? Who does 
not climb the stair-cases of the pyramids, and as his eye falls on 
that lonely plain, whose empty desolation is relieved only by a few 
shapeless heaps of stone that mark the long-lost site of Memphis, 
call back the city’s brilliant reign of thirty centuries before 
Alexandria plucked off its crown, and, in fulfilment of Bible 
prophecy, left it without inhabitant? Who does not go down 
with his lighted torch into the hearts of the honey-combed hills, 
into those wonderful picture palaces cut in the rock, in whose 
grand saloons, enriched with fresco and relief, depicting scenes in 
the lives of the sleepers, the embalmed bodies of the dead have 
been so long waiting in their sarcophagi of alabaster for the souls 
that went out from them to come again after the cycles of their 
transmigration are ended? Who does not enter the open portal 
of the temple of Karnac, revel in the architectural glories of its 
porticos with their shafts and roofs of stone, wander through the 
avenue of brute and human-headed sphinxes, that leads to Luxor, 
a mile and a half away, pass by the red granite obelisks, the gigan- 
tic statues, the pyramidal towers, the sculptured gateway, the 
lofty colonnade, till the southern limit of the vast area is reached 
and Art’s vast thought realized ? 

The naked mountain ranges that follow the course of the Nile, 
furnished the ancient Egyptians, in lieu of timber, exhaustless 
quarries of granite, sandstone and syenite, in the working of which 
they very soon acquired a remarkable skill; the equally exhaust- 
less fertility of the valley securing them at once abundant leisure 
and a fabulous wealth to lavish in this direction. While their 
architecture presented symmetry well nigh without fault, perma- 
nency and magnitude were undoubtedly the chief ends aimed at. 
Their brains brought forth Titans, and these they sought to clothe 
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in the enduring garments of rock. The stupendous structures, 
which they scattered through the valley in such profusion, they 
literally covered with hieroglyphical records of their religious and 
political history ; and firmly believing that their bodies would live 
again, they made palaces of their tombs, and adorned their walls 
with scenic and written reminiscences of their private life. The 
lines on these strange record-books are still distinct, except where 
they have been defaced by war or modern vandalism, for the hand 
of Time rests lightly in regions that never know rain nor feel frost. 
And now, ages after this people are dead, and the language of their 
literature has passed from men’s memories, there occurs the 
romance of the Rosetta Stone. The secrets of the monuments 
are unsealed. A sudden light flashes in among the shadows of 
fifty centuries. The several princes of Egypt are found to have 
been united into one monarchy, under Menes, as far back at least 
as twenty-seven hundred years before the Christian era. Bunsen 
places his reign in the thirty-seventh, and Lepsius in the thirty- 
ninth before, and they are the most eminent German Egyptolo- 
gists ; while native and Greek authorities carry it still farther into 
the past. The more moderate figures of Mr. Poole, of the British 
Museum, are perhaps the safer, as he has with much painstaking, 
reconciled the different fragmentary and full lists of dynasties given 
on the tablets found at Thebes and Abydos, with those in the 
works of Manetho. He has also discovered the luni-solar circle on 
the ceiling of the Memnonium, used in connection with the reign 
of the second king of the twelfth dynasty, and that of the last of 
the twenty-sixth, thus making it possible, by astronomical calcula- 
tion, to fix these reigns with comparative accuracy at the beginning 
of the twentieth and of the fifth century before Christ. A panegyri- 
cal year, or year of festivals, and other ancient Egyptian divisions of 
time, he has also ferreted out and brought into use in his estimates. 
He has furthermore satisfactorily shown that many of the dynasties 
were contemporaneous, thus materially shortening the time. But 
even with his calculations we find Egypt a consolidated monarchy, 
capable of building the vast city of Memphis, founding Thebes, and, 
with consummate engineering skill, turning with a dyke the course 
of the Nile, seven hundred years prior to Abraham’s visit. And 
since Menes, three hundred years had scarcely passed before the 
pyramids appeared on the plain, placed and fashioned with such 
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precision that scientific computations can be safely based on their 
lines of shadow, and of such massive and firm masonry that they 
have stood intact till now, and seem destined so to stand till the 
world burns. The very oldest of the temple-tombs known, those 
of Beni Hassan on the Lower Nile, are models of mathematical ex- 
actness, architectural symmetry and fine finish. They are evidently 
the work of master artists. Indeed, as far back as archeologists 
have been able to penetrate, they have found dense masses of 
people, organized labor, a settled government, a profound knowl- 
edge of the mechanic and fine arts, an acquaintance with letters, 
even advanced notions of science. Beyond Menes, clouds of myth 
and fable have settled about the centuries. All that there is left 
us of value is a single tradition that the first emigrants poured into 
the Nile valley from the east. Their nationality and the date of 
their coming are matters about which men still widely differ. 
We are, however, safe in saying that many hundreds of years must 
have elapsed between this handful of adventurers and the after- 
ward million-peopled monarchy of Menes. 

We had designed to consider our theme from three other stand- 
points,—man’s primal condition, the development of race, and the 
growth of language; but this we must at present defer. A word 
or two in conclusion on some of the new views taken of Bible 
chronology. 

Although geological time-estimates are, as we have remarked, 
necessarily indefinite, yet the impression is daily gaining ground 
in scientific circles that the changes effected in the earth’s crust 
since man came, require very many more centuries than the sixty 
supposed to be given in the Bible narrative; while the twenty- 
three and a half between the Flood and Christ are, by ruins still 
extant of past civilizations, most positively proved to be by far too 
few. Those of Egypt, for example, we know, call for at least 
thirty, and Egypt is supposed to be younger than India, and both 
but colonial offspring of some still older people. The extensive 
study given to development of language and of race has also pro- 
foundly impressed scholars. with the necessity of a very much 
longer period to adequately account for phenomena thus brought 
to light. This seeming conflict between science and Revelation 
has been variously accounted for. None of the theories advanced 
are fully free from fault, yet none are without suggestions of value. 


a 
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It is found that the Septuagint version dates the flood eight 
hundred years farther back than the Hebrew, the one we use; 
that its different statements harmonize with themselves, while ours 
do not; that it was used by Paul in his Epistles, and it may be a 
translation of a much older manuscript. But the discovery of so 
great an error in one or the other naturally leads us to distrust the 
chronological accuracy of both. Some maintain that the whole 
trouble arises from false interpretations; that Moses did not de- 
sign to give family genealogies; that names, which seem to be 
those of individuals, are doubtless in many instances names of 
tribes; and that from these occasional breaks in the chain it has 
become impossible to compute the time from Adam to Abraham. 
In this connection, the suggestion has been thrown out that the 
events have occurred in the order recorded, but as Moses was aim- 
ing solely at portraying God’s providences, he selected only typi- 
cal men and times, designedly dropping out of his narrative what- 
ever was not especially fitted to advance his purpose. And in 
this same connection a hope has been expressed that the transla- 
tion of the Bible into Arabic may result in unravelling the mystery 
that still shrouds Oriental methods of writing history. 

A third theory is, that the first chapter of Genesis refers in 
general terms to the creation of Pre-Adamites, and that an indefi- 
nite period intervenes between that and the chapter following. It 
is thought that had not the world been thus peopled Cain would 
never have expressed fear that men would kill him should he be 
banished from home. It is thought, too, that otherwise it would 
have been impossible for him to have found either mechanics to 
build his cities or families to inhabit them, or for him to have mar- 
ried, except one of his own sisters. It is also surmised that this 
interpretation throws light on that difficult passage in which 
“ daughters of men” are spoken of as marrying the “sons of God,” 
“sons of God” being rendered “servants of gods,” idolators, the 
Pre-Adamites. ; 

A still further theory is, that allegory and history are so inti- 
mately interwoven that it is utterly useless to attempt to separate 
them. Another, and the last we will mention, is that our difficul- 
ties come from confused notions of interpretation and _ revelation ; 
that so long as we hold to plenary inspiration, this question of 
time will be but one of the many problems that will hopelessly 
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perplex the thought and try the faith of believers; that Bible 
writers were all of them divinely inspired men, but were something 
more than mere passive amanuenses; that they retained the free 
use of every faculty, introducing into their books their individual 
peculiarities of literary style and of mental temperament ; that 
revelation extended only to the moral and religious aspects of their 
themes, they being left to their own imperfections, their own lim- 
ited human learning when matters of simple history or science 
entered in. This class of thinkers contend that the moment we 
lose sight of these two distinctions, our footing becomes insecure. 
Still it would be difficult for them to explain what some one has 
called «« Moses’ inspiration of reticence,” his complete avoidance of 
that species of extravagance into which every other cosmogonist 
has fatally fallen. It is certainly not a little remarkable, that at 
every new advance in scientific investigation new meanings have 
been ingeniously wrung out of those first chapters, suited to each 
new exigency. 

While these many widely differing notions witness to the con- 
fusion in which this whole subject is yet involved, they also show 
some reconciliation possible and encourage Christians to still hold 
firm their confidence and with patience wait. 


Wo. W. KInsLey. 








INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION. 


NO little has the subject of industrial art education been under- 
S stood, and its importance appreciated, in this country in the 
past, that even so recently as ten years ago it might have been 
truly said that we had done absolutely nothing in the matter, as 
far as any systematic course of instruction wasconcerned. Ameri- 
cans, as a Class, regarded the subject as an innocent “ hobby” ofa 
few well-meaning but unpractical enthusiasts who desired to con- 
vert us into a nation of artists. Weare now a little more advanced 
in sentiment and in the adoption of the means to the desired end: 
we have made a beginning by the opening of a few industrial art 
schools, and however inadequate are the facilities which these 
schools afford, and however unsystematic are the courses of instruc- 
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tion which they provide, they are at least a foundation to build and 
enlarge upon. Even at the present day, however, so vaguely is the 
subject understood by the great majority of our people that when 
the question is discussed the general inquiry is—“ What practical 
good is art education going to do our industrial classes; how will 
it make them better workmen ; and will not the fact that they are 
artists, as it is proposed to make them, be apt to inspire them with 
notions which will raise them in sentiment so far above their social 
condition that they will not be satisfied afterward to engage in any 
industrial occupations at all?” Such an inquiry arises naturally in 
the mind of one who has given but superficial attention to the sub- 
ject, and as it embodies the substance of the questions asked by 
those who are either doubtful or ignorant of the utility of the edu- 
cation proposed, it will be the object of this article to answer the 
inquiry and at the same time to endeavor to show the incalculable 
benefits which the country would receive from the adoption of the 
scheme. 

It would be interesting, did space permit, to detail the measures 
adopted by all the leading nations of, Europe, in their commercial 
rivalry with one another, to establish national systems of indus- 
trial art education which would qualify their working classes to 
equal, if they could not excel, their foreign competitors in the ar- 
tistic qualities, and consequent marketable values, of their produc- 
tions. It must suffice here to say that for the past twenty-five 
years the subject has excited the deepest practical interest 
throughout Europe, where popular art education is no longer a 
question of sentiment but is a common matter of fact. To show 
how great a revolution has taken place abroad in this respect, a 
single extract may be quoted from Papers on Drawing by Profes- 
sor Ware, published by the State Board of Massachusetts in 1870: 

« At the Universal Exhibition of 1851, England found herself, 
by general consent, almost at the bottom of the list, among all the 
countries of the world, in respect of her art-manufactures. Only 
the United States of the great nations stood below her. The first 
result of this discovery was the establishment of schools of art in 
every large town. At the Paris Exposition of 1867, England 
stood among the foremost, and in some branches of manufacture 
distanced the most artistic nations, It was the schools of art and 
the great collection of works of industrial art at the South Ken- 


sington Museum that accomplished this result. The United States 
still held her place at the foot of the column.” 
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Without particularizing, it need only be said that all the other 
European nations have also advanced rapidly in the same direction. 
The have all learned the imperative necessity of popular art edu- 
cation in order to enable them to compete with their neighbors in 
their industrial productions ; and as the first means to that com- 
mon end, they have made drawing a compulsory study in all the 
common schools, with special art schools for the more advanced 
pupils and for the working classes. 

What experience has proven to be at first so wise and now so 
necessary on the other side of the Atlantic, reason will prove to be 
equally wise and necessary on this side. If we are to compete 
with the products of European countries in the markets of the 
world, we must at least equal them in the artistic quality of our 
manufactures, and this we can do only through the adoption of 
some systematic course of popular art education, such as they have 
found so successful in Europe. 

The question may be asked: “ Admitting its desirability, how 
is this popular art education to be attained?”’ The answer is, 
through the medium of the public schools, the only medium 
through which the education of the masses of the people can be 
effected. “But,” it may be objected, “ our public school children 
are already overburdened with studies; and besides, it is not the 
duty of the state to teach accomplishments to its scholars.” It is, 
unhappily, too true that our public school children are overburdened 
with studies, many of which, however valuable they may be in 
certain cases, will be of no practical use to the great majority of 
such children in after life. As for the second part of the objection, 
that may be accepted as a truism, but it can be shown that indus- 
trial art education is not an accomplishment, in the ordinary sense 
of the word. 

This point may be decided by the answer to a single question : 
What are the proper aim and scope of public school education ? 
To this it may be replied: Its proper aim is to qualify the children 
of the present for the duties and responsibilities of the future; to 
enable them to gain their living in some useful occupation ; and to 
make them good members of society and of the state. Its proper 
scope is to include in its course such studies as tend to accomplish 
the objects named, excluding every one that overburdens the pupil 
without giving some direct, practical benefit in return. Such be- 
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ing the case, drawing, which is the basis of industrial art education 
—which latter, as is shown in the experience of Europe, is now es- 
sential to success in all industrial pursuits,—is as important a part 
of public education as is writing. Persons who contend that an 
education limited to the three “ Rs” is all that the state is called 
upon to provide, do not give sufficient thought to the subject to 
know that the education which answered one hundred years ago 
will not answer in this age of steam, electricity and general en- 
lightenment. To successfully fulfil its mission, every system of edu- 
cation must consider and provide for the probable wants, surround- 
ings and responsibilities of its pupils. Our present system of pub- 
lic school education does not do this, and in so far it is a costly fail- 
ure, and it would be much wiser for us to frankly acknowledge it 
and change the system accordingly. The course of instruction is 
admirably adapted to qualify the scholars for entering college or 
for accepting ordinary mercantile situations, but the great majority 
of public school children are destined to engage in industrial occu- 
pations, and for them no special training whatever is afforded. This 
majority certainly have a right not only to ask but to demand that 
they shall be treated with at least as much consideration as the 
minority—that they shall be given an education which will qualify 
them, also, for their future. 

Such being the fact, public school education ought to be sys- 
tematized accordingly. The results are not doubtful, and the 
proper course is not a matter of experiment. Europe has solved 
both problems for us. After exhaustive study of the subject, and 
after experience with the practical workings of the system, the 
principal European countries have established the fact that the first 
step in the attainment of the desired end is to make drawing a 
compulsory study in all the common schools. As the French 
Commission reported in 1863 : “ Among all the branches of instruc- 
tion which, in different degrees, from the highest to the lowest grade, 
can contribute to the technical education of either sex, drawing, in 
all its forms and applications, has been unanimously regarded as 
the one it is most important to make common.” It may be well 
to explain here that by “drawing” is not meant the copying of 
landscape and other subjects from prints, as is popularly supposed, 
which supposition has given rise to the erroneous idea that the 
study is merely a fancy one without any practical results, as is the 
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case in the worse than useless plan still so generally adopted in private 
schools. The system now proposed for adoption, which has been 
productive of such beneficial results abroad, is based upon the 
principles of geometry and upon the suppression of the fancy 
prints formerly in use. As geometry is the basis in designing 
every article of manufacture and every work of construction, it 
must necessarily be the basis of any system of drawing which will 
qualify the working classes for engaging in manufacturing and con- 
structive pursuits. A knowledge of the study is now more or less 
essential to success in four-fifths of the various trades and profes- 
sions. 

« Almost everything that is well made now is made from a draw- 
ing. In the construction of buildings, ships, machinery, bridges, 
fortifications, nothing is done without drawings. It is not enough 
that there be draughtsmen to make the drawings: the workmen 
who are to construct the objects required should be able, without 
help, to interpret the drawings given for their guidance. This they 
cannot do without instruction that acquaints them with the princi- 
ples on which the drawings are made and so trains the imagination 
as to enable it to form from the given lines a vivid mental picture 
of the object required. The workman who lacks this knowledge 
and this ability, as it is probable that nineteen-twentieths of Ameri- 
can artisans now do, must work under the constant supervision of 
another, doing less and inferior work and receiving inferior wages. 
But it is also essential that the workman himself be able to make 


at least a rude working-drawing whenever, as frequently happens, 
an emergency requires it.’’* 


It will thus be seen that the object aimed at is to make artisans, 
not artists, of our workmen; to educate their hands and eyes and 
all the nobler faculties of their minds to a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the principles of art, whereby they may be enabled to 
design or to execute their work intelligently, artistically and with 
greater pleasure and profit to themselves—not to teach them how 
to draw pretty pictures, not less meaningless than useless to them. 

The fear that the introduction of industrial drawing would in- 
volve a radical change in the present system of public instruction, 
or that it would entail any considerable additional expense, is 
wholly unfounded. The only change in the present course of in- 
struction would be to give such drawing lessons of thirty to sixty 
minutes each two or three times a week, instead of one or two of 





* Technical Education, by Charles B. Stetson. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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the higher studies which are now given and which are of no prac- 
tical value to workingmen, as the majority of public school child- 
ren are destined to be. The only additional expense incurred 
would be the insignificant one of providing the necessary geomet- 
rical objects and diagrams for the beginners, and the casts and 
plates for the advanced~scholars. Special instructors would not 
be required. It is true that the public school teachers are not at 
present capable of teaching drawing, but they could soon be taught 
enough in normal classes to qualify them for the duty. Mr. Walter 
Smith, State Director of Art Education for Massachusetts, the 
highest authority upon the subject in this country, has said: 
“ There can be no separate teachers of drawing as a separate sub- 
ject any more than of writing or arithmetic as separate subjects ; 
but the general teachers themselves must learn and teach element- 
ary drawing to the children in the same way that they learn and 
teach other subjects. That is how the difficulty has been met in 
other countries, and. it is the only way possible of meeting it here.” 
And this is what has been done in all the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts with the most gratifying success. It is a great error to 
suppose that the ability to draw well is a talent confined to the 
few, and that it would, therefore, be a waste of time to endeavor to 
develop it in the many. On the contrary, experience both at 
home and abroad has proven that every child who can learn te 
write can learn to draw equally well, and can begin one study at 
as early an age as the other. One great advantage which draw- 
ing possesses is, that unlike the ordinary school studies, which are 
so frequently disagreeable to the children, it has a fascination for 
the majority of pupils which makes it a pastime instead of a labor to 
them. To illustrate their aptitude and fondness for this study, it 
is sufficient to say that the chief difficulty found in teaching them 
the art of designing is, not to develop originality of conception, 
but to restrain that originality, which runs riot through every 
healthy child’s head, manifesting itself in the oddest,.wildest and 
most extravagant, as well as the most beautiful, forms and com- 
binations that the human mind is capable of conceiving, and to 
curb it with the restraints of the true principles of art in design 
and color. 

Important as this elementary public school course is, it is not 
by any means all that is required toaccomplish the object in view. 
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To complete the system, it will be necessary to establish special 
industrial art schools and night classes for the advanced students 
and for the benefit of the working people who cannot attend during 
the day. In Great Britain there are about one hundred and fifty 
industrial art schools with three thousand students, and one thou- 
sand night art classes with forty thousand students, while in the 
little kingdom of Wiirtemburg, with a population of less than two mil- 
lions, there are more than four hundred drawing schools. Through- 
out the rest of Germany and in all the other leading European 
countries the same interest is manifested in the establishment of 
art schools and night classes as a complement to the elementary 
instructions given in the common schools. What the central gov- 
ernments thus do in Europe, our state governments ought to do 
here. It is not necessary that they should bear the entire ex- 
penses of such schools and classes; that is not done abroad ; but 
it is necessary that they should bear a part, say half, of the expenses 
(the students paying the rest), in order to insure their success and 
at the same time, by having them under state or municipal control, 
like the public schools, guarantee that they shall be conducted on 
a uniform system and for the best interests of the public. 

It is to this proposed expense in aiding such special schools and 
classes that the objection will be made by many on the ground 
that, while the state may properly give elementary instruction in 
drawing in the public schools, it is not its duty to support, even in 
part, special schools for the benefit of special classes. This objec- 
tion might be valid if it were consistent with existing facts, but 
itis not. The state does already support special schools for the 
benefit of special classes. The various institutions for the deaf, 
dumb, blind and orphan are quite as much schools as they are 
asylums; the state universities, agricultural colleges and normal 
schools are for the benefit of special classes; the public High 
Schools are for the benefit of those who intend to enter col- 
lege or to engage in ordinary business occupations; and many of 
our colleges and universities have free scholarships supported by 
public appropriations for the benefit of those who intend to adopt 
some professional life. All this the state does for the benefit of 
special classes, while for the most needy and deserving—those 
for whom it ought to have the most solicitude and help—it does 
nothing. It allows them to grow up without that special training 
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for their pursuits in life which it so generously provides for their 
more favored brethren. Leaving all sentimentalism out of con- 
sideration, let us ask ourselves, whether it is really just that the 
community should be thus taxed to give a professional education 
to the rich while the industrial education of the poor is neglected ? 
Do we not hereby furnish our domestic communists and malcon- 
tents a substantial cause of complaint about the injustice of their 
“oppressors,” and place a deadly weapon in their hands which they 
will not be slow to use in contending for their “ rights ’’—which, 
in this case, at least, reason admits that they are entitled to? Yet 
demagogues will stand up in Congress or a state Legislature and 
in the name of the “ workingman ”’ will vote down any bill having for 
its object the industrial education, consequently the direct benefit 
of that same workingman, who is seriously thought of by the eco- 
nomical representative only when his vote is wanted at the polls! 

Admitting the force of the objection named in ordinary cases, 
the statement that the establishment of technical art schools would 
be for the benefit of a special class is absurd. It is a fundamental 
principle in political economy that the peace and prosperity of a 
country depend chiefly upon the employment and happiness of its 
working classes. To secure this condition, these classes must be 
educated up to at least an equality with foreign workers, so that the 
former can not only maintain their own manufactures at home, but 
that they can successfully compete with the latter in the markets 
of the world, and thus insure themselves employment of which 
they would otherwise inevitably be deprived, and the country at 
large suffer in consequence. It isa simple truism to say that a 
nation’s prosperity or poverty depends upon the condition of its 
industries ; if its industrial classes are busy and happy or idle and 
discontented, the country at large will benefit or suffer accordingly. 
It will thus be seen that the interests involved in the technical edu- 
cation of the workingmen are general, not special, and must be 
provided by public, not private, means. The truth of this prin- 
ciple has been fully recognized abroad, and the sooner it becomes 
recognised at home the better it will be for us. 

The cost to the state of these special schools and classes would 
be insignificant compared with the benefits to be derived from 
them. It must be conceded that the children of to-day, asa rule, 
have no taste for engaging in industrial pursuits, and the fact is 
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easily explained ; it is simply because they receive no training 
whatever to qualify them for engaging in such pursuits. Their 
school education tends rather to prepare them for mercantile and 
commercial occupations, or serves but as the preliminary. course 
for a professional life, and, by leaving technical education unprovided 
for, fosters in their young minds the notion that it is undeserving 
of attention, and that manual work is only for those who receive no 
education at all. For this omission and its consequences, our pro- 
fessional educators are greatly to blame, and ought to be held in 
great part responsible. The remedy lies in making such a change 
in the present system of public education as will bring about a 
corresponding change in the qualifications and ideas of the pupils. 
As matters are at present, it is not to be wondered at that chil- 
dren are not more anxious to engage in industrial occupations. In 
the first place, their school training militates against it, as already 
explained ; in the second place, the trades-unions, in their blind 
policy,—so fatal to the offspring of their own members,—of limiting 
the number of apprentices, virtually prevent the youth of the 
country from learning trades. Under such circumstances, what 
are our youth to do? They cannot all find employment in the 
light, or “fancy,” business occupations, and as they have not the 
ability or the inclination to engage in mechanical pursuits, many of 
them must of necessity either come to want, and finally become a 
burden upon the charity of the public, or else live “ by their wits,” 
and degenerate into criminals of different types. Are they alto- 
gether to blame for such lamentable results? Can they not justly 
hold society and the state responsible for neglecting the plain moral 
and economic duty of giving them a training in youth which would 
qualify them for earning an independent livelihood, and so escaping 
the miseries of want, or the infamy of crime, in after life? As Wen- 
dell Phillips has said: “The public school hands a child to its 
parents with no means of earning its bread’—and yet, when that 
incompetent child, sent aimlessly adrift upon the wide world to 
seek its bread, is finally compelled to beg or steal it, as the only 
alternatives of starving to death,a humane and christian public la- 
ment the creature’s degradation or depravity, blind to the fact that 
they are morally responsible for it. If the state is to give any 
education to its children—as it acknowledges that it is bound to 
do—it ought to make that education a practical one ; one which will 
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not only give them the means of honorable self-support, but which 
will relieve the state of all care and expense on their account after- 
ward. The matter of cost may therefore be summed up ina single 
question. Which is the cheaper for the state; to support techni- 
cal schools, to give practical instruction in the various trades, and 
art schools, to teach industrial art and design, which will give us 
a race of skilful, artistic, prosperous and honest workers, or to 
support almshouses and prisons for the benefit of the paupers and 
criminals, who are not only a curse in themselves but are a heavy 
burden upon the resources of their industrious and honest fellow- 
men? It is not necessary to quote figures to prove that the 
schools would not cost a tithe of what the public institutions 
named annually cost, directly and indirectly, while the moral and 
material advantages to be gained by the change cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Another point to be taken into consideration in the matter is 
the almost complete abandonment of the old-style apprentice sys- 
tem in this country. It is true that, owing to the multiplication 
of labor-saving machines and the consequent sub-division of labor, 
making the work in many cases a mere automatic operation, there 
is not the same necessity for the system now as there formerly was, 
but even yet there are many trades but little affected by machinery, 
while those into which it does largely enter still require some train- 
ing and much intelligent skill. Where, then, are we to find the 
qualified hands fof our mills, factories and workshops? Are we to 
be forever dependent upon Europe, as we are at present, for our 
skilled workmen and artisans? Our trades-unions say so, and our 
public schools echo it. But the voice of Wisdom, which considers 
the prospects of the future to be even more serious than the con- 
ditions of the present, condemns the suicidal indifference which 
permits a continuance of existing and increasing evils, and cries 
aloud in the highways and from the mountain tops for reform ere 
it is yet too late. 

It may be said that even if industrial art schools and classes 
were established, the working people would not attend them; be- 
cause, in the first place, they have not the desire for such education, 
and in the second place, granting that they have the desire, they 
have not the time to indulge it. Experience has shown, however, 
that the working people not only have the desire in a marked 
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degree, but that they quickly find the time to avail themselves of 
such opportunities. The industrial art classes, whenever formed, 
are nearly always filled as soon as they are opened, the accommo- 
dations frequently being inadequate to receive the numerous appli- 
cations, which, even in the few schools already established in this 
country, include representatives from most of the trades and occu- 
pations. The most important part in the proposed system will be 
the evening classes, which will furnish the educational facilities for 
the great mass of persons who cannot attend instruction during 
the day. The value of these evening classes cannot be exagger- 
ated. Not only do they accomplish the greatest benefits directly, 
by educating the people up to a knowledge and skill in art which 
enable them to do better work at higher wages, thus increasing 
their prosperity and consequent happiness, but they attract boys 
and young men from the street, where they would grow up in idle- 
ness and vice, and convert them into ambitious workers and useful 
members of society. Is not the last argument alone sufficient to 
justify the establishment of such classes? The European youth 
have crowded the art schools provided for them, and our American 
youth would undoubtedly do likewise if they were given the oppor- 
tunity. As it is now, they are what their education, or rather, 
want of proper education, has made them, and if they turn out 
badly, the state will have only itself to blame for the evil conse- 
quences of its own wretched handiwork. 

As it has been the endeavor of this article to show, the subject 
of allying art to industry is not a matter of superficial sentiment 
to the few, but is of the deepest practical interest to the whole 
community. When it is stated that the exports of Great Britain 
doubled 7 value, not quantity, in ten years, owing to their artistic 
improvement as a result of the public art education, the financial 
importance of the subject may be more readily appreciated by 
those who think only of dollars and cents. The direct returns to 
the government largely exceeded the public expenditures in behalf 
of art schools and classes, so that instead of being a useless ex- 
pense, these schools and classes were really the cause of a con- 
siderable increase in the national income, in addition to which the 
many other benefits to the people and to the country cannot be 
computed. 

The reason why foreign manufactures in many branches are 
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better than ours, is simply because the foreign workmen are bred 
in an atmosphere of art, and because their governments provide 
art and technical education for them, whereby they become intelli- 
gent and skillful artisans in the various trades. The necessity for 
such education is acknowledged and supplied abroad as it must be 
at home, if we would maintain our position among the manufac- 
turing peoples of the earth. “The contests between nations have 
become largely industrial ; and, while the commerce and trade of 
the world are the prize for which they contend, the great inter- 
national industrial exhibitions are the arenas in which they measure 
their progress and note their deficiencies.”* It is a humiliating 
confession to have to make, that in these international arenas, from 
the first exhibition in London in 1851, down to the last one in 
Paris in 1878, the United States stood at the foot of the list of the 
great nations in the artistic qualities of her industrial productions. 
We, who have done most in inventions and manufactures, have 
done least in art. The prevalent opinion among us has been that 
art has nothing to do with industrial pursuits, and so we have gone 
on glutting the market with productions as cheap, as common and 
as devoid of taste in the designing, and of skill in the finishing, as 
it is possible to make them. We have robbed our working classes 
of mind and heart and soul, converting them into so many ani- 
mated automata attending labor-saving machinery of one kind or 
another. We have deprived them of the opportunity of exercising 
mental power or manual skill upon their work, allowing their 
minds to stagnate and breed pestilential thoughts of discontent 
and social danger. We have taken from them all pride in their 
work and all hope of advancement in their occupation, for the 
work is not theirs’ to be proud of—it is made by the piece of 
mechanism that they start and stop—and their only duty being to 
hold a lever or to direct a movement—the personal qualities of the 
attendant being of little concern—it offers little chance of promo- 
tion in pay or position. Is it to be wondered at, then, that under 
such circumstances they should come to lose all pride, all ambi- 
tion in their work; that they should become the dull, mechanical 
automata which we have labored (with such unhappy success) to 
make them, settling down in the methodical ruts which they are 
compelled to follow from Monday morning till Saturday night, 


* Circular of Bureau of Education, Washington, 1874. 
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without pleasure in the present or hope in the future, and ready 
to engage in any movement which promises them a relief from 
the grievous burdens or the monotonous routine of their miserable 
lives ? Why mock truth and suffering by talking about the “dignity” 
of such labor! There is no dignity about it, all the dreary plati- 
tudes of all the sentimentalists in the country to the contrary not- 
withstanding, and even the poor souls for whom these platitudes 
are intended as a soothing balm will not be deceived by them. Is 
all labor necessarily “ dignified?” Then street-sweeping and stone- 
breaking must be dignified ; and if they are so in themselves, they 
must be equally so when performed by street-sweeping and stone- 
breaking machines, which do their work more rapidly and effec- 
tively than do men. There is no real dignity about such labor, 
just as there is none about any labor which requires no mental 
thought, no artistic finish, no delicate manual skill; which simply 
calls for animal force or automatic movements; and which can be 
done quicker and better by machinery. Go into the mills of Massa- 
chusetts, the factories of New York, the mines of Pennsylvania, 
and then preach about the “dignity of labor” to the human ma- 
chines employed therein. Labor is truly dignified only when it 
is guided by intelligence and when the higher faculties of the 
workman are engaged in producing something which bears the 
impress of human thought and skill, and in which he can feel a 
justifiable pride, knowing that it is the work of his own head and 
hand. Let us, therefore, educate their minds up to a knowledge 
and appreciation of the beautiful, and train their hands to the cun- 
ning which will put their conceptions into form; let us, in brief, 
teach them that they are men, from whom we expect to receive 
the work of men. Then will we havea nation of workers who, 
with all their nobler sentiments aroused, their higher faculties 
called into action, and emulous of distinction in the world’s indus- 
trial strife, will cast the reflection of their souls upon the products 
of their hands, making their labor not only dignified but glorified. 

Notwithstanding the apparent clearness of the facts, there are 
many persons who do not understand how art affects the value of 
ordinary manufactures and, therefore, cannot see the necessity for 
giving any art education to the men employed thereon. The best 
way for such persons to become informed upon the subject is for 
them to go out on a “shopping tour.” They will find in every 
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store they enter that articles of about the same body or material, 
and to be used for the same purposes, will vary greatly in price. 
They will find that a lump of clay may be made into a plate or a 
pot which they can buy for a few cents, or into a vase or an orna- 
ment worth a dollar, or it may be worth, decorated, a hundred 
dollars; a log of wood» may be made into a piece of furniture 
worth five dollars or five hundred dollars; a pound of silk, wool or 
cotton may be converted into a fabric worth a few cents or many 
dollars a yard ; even the commonest articles of household and per- 
sonal use will vary in price according to their design and finish Since 
the raw materials employed in making articles of the same nature 
cost about the same, it can be only the plainness or roughness of 
one and the artistic finish of the other article which makes the differ- 
ence in their price. Such being the unquestioned fact, does it not 
prove that art has a marketable worth, and that it has very much 
to do in affecting the value of all manufactures? To get the 
artistic work which will thus increase the value of our manufac- 
tures we must first get the artistic workmen—and these we can 
get only by educating the industrial classes up to the desired 
plane. It is not sufficient that our capitalists and employers 
should be artistic ; no man can be his own grandson, and they can- 
not be their own workmen. They must not only have men who 
can design new goods and forms and patterns, but they must have 
many other men who can faithfully follow that design in their work. 
Art training is as necessary for the latter as for the former ; a boor 
or an amateur can no more turn out artistic work than he can an 
artistic design. Both the mind and hand of the workman must 
be educated up to an understanding of the principles of industrial 
art and to the skill which will enable him to apply those princi- 
ples in his daily occupation. 

It is a natural desire on the part of the masses to buy the most 
“showy” articles, just as it is with the cultured to buy the most 
artistic ones; and they will gladly pay more for such than they 
would for the plain or rude. Hence it is that the manufacturer 
who supplies these demands will not only sell his goods, but he 
will be able to sell at a higher price and at a greater profit, where 
his less enterprising rival cannot sell at all. The people want 
cheap things, it is true, but they also want what they consider fine 
things, and as a rule they prefer the latter to the former. It is for 
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this reason that they still contine to buy certain imported articles 
—simply because they are more artistically finished than the do- 
mestic goods of the same class, although the latter are cheaper. 
It is useless for our American manufacturers to complain of this 
and to berate their countrymen for their unpatriotism in sending 
their money abroad and neglecting the industries at home; the 
fault and the remedy lie with themselves. The fault consists in 
their manufacturing goods which persons f ordinary taste will 
not buy at any price; the remedy lies in their improving the art 
quality of their productions until they at least equal, if they can- 
not excel, the imported. When they do this, they will no longer 
have reason to complain of American preference for foreign goods. 
It is true that the employer will have to pay skilled workmen 
higher wages than unskilled ones, but he will find that the in- 
creased value and salableness of his goods will more than compen- 
sate him for it. If a few cent’s worth of ornamentation or extra 
finish increases the value of an article twenty-five or fifty cents, it 
certainly pays to give it. In view of all the facts stated, it is 
simply astonishing that so many of our manufacturers, in their 
near-sighted desire to save these few cents by making their wares 
as cheap and common as possible, will throw away sales and pro- 
fits within their reach, and then complain of the result of their , 
own stupidity and meanness. 

The employer would not be the only one benefitted by this ar- 
tistic improvement in manufactures. The skilled designer or 
workman, who would always be in demand, would share in the 
general returns. Receiving the higher wages which his abilities 
would command, he would be proportionately more prosperous 
and contented than if he were an automatic drudge on starvation 
pay. Finally, the purchaser of the work would be better satisfied 
with it because it pleased his own tastes and he could show it with 
some degree of pride to his friends. Besides this, he would occa- 
sionally be tempted to buy articles which he did not actually need, 
but which he fancied on account of their artistic qualities, thus 
making purchases which would otherwise not be thought of, and 
increasing trade accordingly. 

Because the personal pronoun has been used in this article only 
in the masculine gender, it must not be supposed that the benefits 
of industrial art education are confined wholly to the males. Girls 
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and women can receive quite as much benefit from it as boys and 
men. It would be difficult to name any of the innumerable occupa- 
tions in which females are engaged, in which such education would 
not be of as great value to them as it is to their masculine fellow- 
workers. While it would thus be of inestimable value to them in all 
their ordinary occupations, it would at the same time open up a 
wider field in the higher branches of designing and decorating 
which are so peculiafly adapted to woman’s nature, but which are 
now so largely monopolized by men. To young ladies of delicate 
sensibilities, who, accustomed to living in luxury or comfort, find 
themselves suddenly reduced to the necessity of earning their own 
living, yet shrink from rough contact with the busy world into a 
starveling position, ruinous to their health if not their morals, an 
industrial art education affords the means of earning a pleasant 
and an independent livelihood—one which will certainly be more 
congenial to their tastes, and more profitable to their purses, than 
the hapless business or menial situations which they are now com- 
pelled to accept in such cases, simply because. they neglected to 
qualify themselves when young for anything better, under the fatal 
delusion that they would never “ have to work for their living.” 
Industrial art should, therefore, be taught to the girls in all the 
public and private schools in the land, not only as a source of in- 
struction and pleasure in the present, where the necessity for its 
practical use does not already exist, but also as a means of support 
in the possibilities of the future—and this matter-of-fact view 
of the subject is not to be sneeringly considered nor lightly passed 
over in this country of rapid changes of fortune among even the 
most favored. However independently they may be situated in the 
present, and however secure may seem the prospects for the future, 
parents owe it as a sacred duty to their children to give them such 
an education in youth as will qualify them for earning an honor- 
able self-support in after life, if the necessity for it should ever 
arise—as it so frequently does, even in cases where least antici- 
pated,—and for girls, no training could be pleasanter, more suit- 
able and less conspicuously an “ apprenticeship ” to work, than this 
industrial art education. James JOSEPH TALBOT. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 


ARLYLE said, thirty-five years ago, “ Labour must become a 
seeing rational giant, with a soul in the body of him, and 
take his place on the throne of things.” Labor is already indeed 
a great giant, but as yet the soul is not in him in such effectual 
way as to keep him wholly sweet and sound. That problem of 
getting soul-power into labor, still lies athwart us, and is very 
urgently demanding consideration. One of the wholesome signs 
of the age is that it cares, with more sincerity and ability to under- 
stand and wisely adjust the industry of the world, than any of its 
predecessors, and it is the province of a Democratic epoch to explore 
the life of the working classes, and put it on the best possible 
foundation. 

In the labor history of Modern Europe, it may fairly be claimed 
that the great causes leading from serfdom and slavery, were skilled 
trades, and enfranchisement by means of municipal and borough 
charters. Nothing can well be conceived more deplorable than 
the condition in which the lower classes were left by that disorgan- 
ization of society, which constituted the fall of the Roman Empire, 
and by the reconstruction, under the feudal system, of the Teutonic 
races. The Empire, by turning the trades-unions into agencies for 
collecting the imperial revenue, had reduced them to a pitiable 
state, stripping them of all their accumulations and leaving their 
members destitute of personal freedom, and burdened with heavy 
taxes. The peasantry were either the personal property of land- 
owners, or serfs attached to the soil and bought and sold with it. 
Skilled trades were practised by men who could be auctioned off 
in the market at the will of their masters. 

But the military system of the uncivilized conquerors of. the 
western Empire finished the degradation of labor. Coming into 
possession of from half to two-thirds of the real estate of the sub- 
jugated provinces, and maintaining themselves not only against 
insurrection, but against the violence of each other, by force of 
arms, these German captains managed to put an end to all but the 
simplest and most necessary industry. The better grade of indus- 
trial arts could not be maintained in the midst of anarchy, when 
the roads were infested by freebooters from the castles, when cities 
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were broken into and robbed by half savage barons,-and when 

fields of ripening grain were trampled down by bands of plunder- 

ers ere their owners could gather their crops. Nor was there 

much appreciation of the finer products of human skill among the 

powerful in days when the severity of the camp was the honored 

mode of life common to the rich and the ruling class. The vio- 

lence of the times made it desirable, also, that the yeomen or free 

farmers should connect themselves with feudal chiefs for the sake 

of personal protection, and this was given upon the condition of 
a vassalage scarcely better for the poor man than a pure serfdom. 

Indeed, this vassalage soon grew into serfdom, since laws were 

passed forbidding a man to change his master, compelling him to 

pay to his lord the customary tax in labor, produce or service, and 

outlawing hitn if he became a fugitive. It is not to be wondered 

at that, under such circumstances, there should have been a time 

in Europe, when a linen sheet was worth thirty-two days common 

labor, and a gridiron from four to twelve days; when the halls of 
baronial castles were strewn with rushes for carpets, and countesses 

and marchionesses used their gowns for bed covering ; when noble 

revellers sat on rude wooden benches, picking their food with their 

fingers from the dishes; when cities were crumbling into ruins, and 

farm laborers lived in mud hovels without window or chimney; 

when a free peasant could be killed without even a fine, and a 

serf’s murder could be compensated for about the price of a gallon 

of vinegar, or the fifth of the cost of a fat goose in the markets of - 
Rome under the Emperors. 

From this depressed condition, labor gradually emerged by the 
revival of trade which kept pace with the settlement of society. 
The administration of justice becoming more efficient, merchants 
could travel from city to city with greater security, the exactions 
upon the villein were gradually commuted from time service into 
money, and he was allowed to purchase from his lord the right to 
enter his son for the church, or as apprentice to some trade. So- 
ciety saw that, with the increase of industrial art, its comforts were 
multiplied, and mechanics were allowed to drift towards the cities 
where the more convenient markets were to be found, both for 
purchaser and producer. In those days the merchant and the 
transporter of goods were counted among the tradesmen, and, 
indeed, it is easy to see that, at the first, a freeman would under- 
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take to sell the products of his own toil for himself. The manu- 
facturer was his own factor. 

The reviving cities became hives of industry, and their wealth 
and numbers enabled them to take measures for their own protec- 
tion. It is a fact worth notice, that the charters granted to cities 
in the 12th and 13th centuries were chiefly concerned with the 
right to trade, hold fairs, and to govern themselves by means of 
their own companies or guilds. These guilds were associations of 
trades, each under its own particular chief or council, and their 
importance in the civic administration was very great, especially 
in Italy and France, their representatives appearing in the common 
councils of the towns. This term common council survives in our 
modern cities to preserve a reminiscence of this stage of industrial 
history. 

The part which skilled labor, thus organized, played by means 
of municipal action, forcing its way into legal security, into free- 
dom, and into vast influence in the sovereign government, it is 
not the aim of this paper to trace. This inquiry is forcibly and 
lucidly pursued by Guizot in his account of the rise of free cities in 
Europe. But so great was the advantage of this gradual revolu- 
tion to laborers in England, that there are those who claim that 
their condition from the time of Elizabeth to the present century, 
was better than it has been before or since, except in the years of 
scarcity from bad crops. The ambassadors of Philip II. of Spain, 
in visiting England, were impressed with the abundance of food 
enjoyed by the common people, though not overpleased with their 
habits, for they wrote _of them, “these peasants live like hogs, 
though they fare as well as the King.’’* 

Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, in his History of Agriculture, says 
that the wages of labor in the 13th and 14th century were “ virtually 
higher than they have been from 1825 up to within the last five 
years, if, indeed, they were not higher than even they are now.” 
Tables are accessible of the fare provided in s me of the English 
workhouses in the first half of the 18th century, ind it was richer in 
variety and quality than the ordinary fare of the peasantry of France 
and Germany now is, and many a farm laborer in England now 
would be glad to have as ample a diet. From the investigations of 


* See Dr. Young’s *“* Labor in Europe and America,”’ 
g 
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Professor Fawcett of Cambridge University, it appears that now the 
provision made by the poor rates of England for the support of the 
children cast upon them is greater than the agricultural laborer 
can possibly make for his own family. 

Daniel Defoe, writing in the time of Queen Anne, complains 
that men refused to work for him at twice the wages paid in York- 
shire, saying they could do better by begging, and points out that a 
Dutchman laid up money on wages which hardly sufficed an Eng- 
lishman to keep his family off the parish. In these estimates of 
the comfortable circumstances of laborers from a hundred to four 
hundred years ago, agree such authorities as John Stuart Mill, 
W. J. Thornton and Henry Hallam, who have doubted whether a 
workman can now as adequately maintain his family as his ances- 
tors of four hundred years ago. 

These facts go to prove two things; first, that the rise and pro- 
gress of skilled labor brought about an age of independence for 
the craftsman, and that we have been recently receding from that 
position. What are the reasons for this retrograde movement, and 
how is it to be turned in the opposite direction? The most potent 
agency at work in modern industry, and one to which our social 
adjustment is imperfectly made, is that of machinery. I am not 
disposed, in any respect, to deplore the richness of modern inven- 
tion, nor do I imagine that it is practicable to restrict it. There 
is frequent suffering attendant upon the changes that new mechan- 
isms cause, but these are. incidental, and the solution of our diffi- 
culties is not to tilt with the windmill, but find out its function and 
turn it to best account. The more accurately we perceive what 
conditions and impulses invention has given to industry, the clearer 
will become the line of development to be wrought out. 

Machinery has made muscular labor more arduous and unprofit- 
able. That can be seen ata glance. Commerce is not likely to 
work its way forward on any other theory than that of buying 
cheap. Its relation to sentiment is not that of bad business 
economy. Now, labor is a commodity on sale, and its price is 
determined by competition. Ifa man can only sell his brute force, 
then, as that force in human muscles is only one-fifth of what is in 
the thews of a horse, he will only be worth the fifth of a horse. 
Both man and horse must suffer in competition with the machine, 
for however much coal is used for power, it is cheaper than food ; 
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whatever the cost of it, the mightiest engine that forges the ship 
through the seas is more economical than rearing to mature 
strength either the men or the horses which are represented by 
its power. However much repair the machine requires, or how- 
ever soon it becomes obsolete because of improvements, still, if its 
steel sinews and fierce energy were not more profitable than living 
bone and muscle, it would not be constructed. 

Mr. Erastus B. Bigelow, in the October number of the Adantic 
Monthly, 1878, estimates that only about one-tenth of the manual 
workers in the United States are engaged in pursuits to which 
machinery is applied. If the efficiency of machinery be put at 
thirty times that of human hands, which isa large allowance, it 
follows that the productive power of industry is increased three- 
fold by existing inventions. At first sight, the natural expectation 
would be that man had lost in this competition two-thirds of his 
value, and wages should sink correspondingly. They have not 
shrunk in any such proportion, and for reasons which will be ob- 
vious when stated further on. Yet it cannot be doubted that the 
tendency of machinery is to depreciate the worth of mere unskilled 
labor. In whatever way man is made a competitor with an engine, 
in whatsoever his act and its function are the same, he is 
sure to be the sufferer. The chief economy of machinery is in 
the multiplication of power, and if the laborer is but mechanical 
power, his stomach is in contest with a furnace, his arms with steel 
rods, his back with insensible dovetailed and welded frames that 
never shiver. If this be true, then, the future of human labor 
demands that a different function be found for it than that of the 
machine. That in the man which makes him more than a curiously 
complicated muscular machine, of one-fifth of a horse-power, must 
be developed and utilized as thoroughly as possible. 

A second effect of modern invention has been the breaking up of 
old trades. A hundred years ago the houses of our working ancestors 
had their spinning wheels and looms, and the same persons carded 
wool, spun it, dyed it, wove it, and dressed it. Now there are at 
least eight different sets of hands through which the manufacture 
of woolen cloth ordinarily passes, and in large, well-organized 
mills the different operations are distributed among still more 
numerous sets. A hundred years ago, a carpenter could frame a 
house, get out its sash and doors, fit them in place, build its stairs,and 
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with the mason turn it over to the owner complete, each master 
using only his ordinary set of hands. Now the framing and the 
fitting are about all that is left to the carpenter. The boards are 
planed, grooved and tongued in the mill; the sash and doors are 
made by machinery; stair-building and floor-laying are distinct 
trades. In a like way, other industrial arts might be examined, 
and, wherever machinery comes into use, it will be found that the 
subdivision of labor is extended with a tendency to reduce the 
function of the worker to some single motion. The nearer we get 
to the point when a man shall have only one motion to make, the 
higher will be the efficiency of mere muscular labor. 

It is by no means an easy thing in these days to find a trade in 
all parts of which an apprentice can be instructed. And if he 
were, he would not have occasion in after life to use the knowledge 
thus gained. He must take his place in the great system, doing 
only that thing which the existing organization of industry will 
grant him. That function grows more restricted as invention be- 
comes more ingenious and effective. 

Again, there are incidental consequences of the introduction ot 
machinery. The employment of it has changed the distribution 
of the population. It concentrates capital in great factories, and 
these again stimulate the growth of cities and deplete the country. 
By the census of 1870, it appeared that the commonwealth of 
New York had made all its gains of population in the cities while 
the rural districts had receded in numbers. By this ever growing 
concentration, which is only possible as the process of sub-division 
in labor goes on, two apparent obstacles are placed in the way of 
the improvement of the workingman. First, the sub-division 
impairs the trade or means whereby he is to make himself useful. 
Society asks a smaller and lower duty from him, and his working 
faculty is thereby diminished. Secondly, he can no longer hope 
to become a capitalist and employer himself. The little shop of 
his ancestors he could aspire to emulate, but the gigantic factory 
with its larger resources is beyond his hope. Even where his 
trade is not seriously invaded by invention, the tendency of con- 
centrated population, is to create huge establishments for the sake 
of economy in sub-divided labor. In them the apprentice is seldom 
made the master of his trade. Recently, a book-binder who had 
served his time, said that he was not taught to emboss covers nor 
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to stamp letters on the backs of bindings, these being separate de- 
partments of the business. After four years of service, he comes 
out of the factory unable to complete the binding of a single book. 
A like complaint was made by a hatter, and by a stone-mason. 
These are typical cases, no doubt. Unfortunately, the injurious 
tendencies of modern industrial organization seem to be aug- 
mented by the action of trades themselves. It is stated by those 
who have examined the history of trades-unions for the last forty 
years that they have had no appreciable effect on wages. They 
have equalized them over vast districts of territory and made it 
difficult for competing employers to get advantage in the labor 
market, one of another. But for the workmen themselves, trades- 
unions seem, thus far, to have proceeded upon the doctrine, that 
by making labor scarce or inefficient they enhance its value. In 
view of the rapid development of machinery this would seem a 
forlorn hope. If the productive efficiency of this country has been 
trebled during this century by means of invention, it is not easy 
to see how any practicable reduction in the number of laborers or 
in the work they turn out, can keep pace with this increase. 
Moreover, the unions have aimed to prevent any free apprentice- 
ship, and hence to hinder our youth from becoming proficient 
craftsmen. None suffer more from this course than themselves, 
for it is their own children who are doomed to live without a 
skilled pursuit, and to endure all the depression that comes from 
the want thereof. I cannot think that limiting production, or 
closing the avenues to handicrafts, is in the line of any solution of 
the difficulty. That difficulty is great and its pressure and magni- 
tude are forcibly presented in the careful and sober statement of the 
Report for 1875 of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
“In the majority of cases, workingmen in this commonwealth do 
not support their families by their individual earnings alone.” It 
also says that the minor children of such families can earn from 
one-fourth to one-third of the household support, and of this sum 
one-half is the wages of children under fifteen years of age. The 
same facts will hold true probably in all our manufacturing commu- 
nities, and they show the extent of the depression of labor. 

On the other hand, there are impulses and agencies in opera- 
tion which will yet be utilized to the improvement of the condition of 
labor. Those who are familiar at all with the factory acts of Sir 
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Robert Peel, and who know what salutary reforms have been 
achieved since they were first proposed, will not despair of seeing 
the hardest features of industrial life soften into benignant smiles. 
If machinery has caused revolutions that have pressed hardly and 
long upon large classes of toilers, it has also brought to them some 
great advantages. Obviously, it has cheapened the cost of living. 
The muslin which, a hundred years ago, was bought by the wealthy 
for two dollars and a half a yard, is now sold to the laborer’s wife 
for five and six cents. Instead of wattled hovels without floors or 
windows, in which the medizval peasant lived, the poorest work- 
man now has a brick or frame cottage well glazed and capable of 
ventilation. The old trencher out of which the family ate is re- 
placed by serviceable crockery at hardly greater cost. But it 
must not be forgotten that cheapening production is by no means 
a necessary sign of good industrial conditions. Carlyle bitterly 
says that when muslin was sold at two pence a yard there were 
more ill-clad persons in England than ever. Of little avail is it to 
cheapen production by destroying the ability of the people to buy. 
And it is one of the reproaches of the times, that while utensils 
which our ancestors would have thought luxurious are common, 
and food is abundant, and so well distributed that famines like 
those of the 14th century, and even those at the close of the 18th, 
are no longer feared, thousands of persons are in wretched desti- 
tution. By the most prudent and careful calculation, averaged 
from actual inquiries made in Massachusetts, it is estimated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in that state that 750,000 persons ac- 
customed to toil, were last winter unemployed in the United States. 
This estimate makes no account of those who, from reduced wages 
or partial occupation of their time, are brought to the lowest 
penury. Is it not a strange phenomenon that extraordinary 
abundance and unmatched cheapness of merchandize should go 
hand in hand with ‘bare backs and gnawing stomachs? If cheap 
production necessarily meant low wages, it would be no boon to 
mankind, since the power of the people to buy having been des- 
troyed, it is immaterial to them what the cost of goods may be, 
and the manufacturer himself is confronted with that ruinous situ- 
ation, a warehouse full of goods and no market for them at any 
price, or with what he calls over-production. But machinery does 
change this condition of cheap production to a large extent. If 
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it degrades mere muscular toil, it also takes the drudgery of work, 
and it lessens the cost of fabrication, not by new exactions upon 
human hands, but by its own speed and tireless energy. 

It is popularly thought that machinery inflicts its worst injury 
by displacing laborers ; for example: by the old hand method, a 
man could shell five bushels of corn in a day, whereas now, two 
men with a power machine can shell fifteen hundred. In other 
words, the efficiency of the machine is one hundred and fifty times 
greater than that of a man, and the inference is superficially made 
that its introduction displaces one hundred and forty-nine laborers 
and leaves them either with nothing to do, or under the necessity 
of crowding into other ill-paid pursuits. But this is by no means 
an accurate view of the case. Machinery has opened a vast num- 
ber of vocations, unknown until invention made them possible. 
The business of manufacturing the machines themselves is a new 
occupation, and one of no inconsiderable magnitude, when one con- 
siders how short the term of service of machinery is, and how rap- 
idly it is superseded by later inventions. 

But, in addition, it needs but to be mentioned that the whole 
business of railroading, with its dependent industries of coal and 
iron mining, of locomotive and car factories, has created the new 
pursuits of firemen, engineers, brakemen, expressmen, conductors 
and administrators, and so far from displacing the farmers’ wagons 
has only given them new duty as feeders to the mighty stream of 
traffic. Telggraphy has created a new vocation with employment 
for thousands: and so has the introduction of gas into dwellings. 
This line of illustration might be carried on almost indefinitely. 

But besides this consideration, facilities for performing work 
cause new demands for it. When the sewing machine was first in- 
vented, many thought it would throw out of employment innumer- 
able dependent women. But so far from this, the demand for 
sewing has equalled, if not outstripped, the added productive 
power of the machine. There are innumerable things which are 
put upon the market, which would not be manufactured at all were 
it not for machinery, or, if made, would have only an exceedingly 
limited market. There are thousands of mechanics’ houses with 
cabinet organs in them, which would be destitute of them but for 
invention. There is not a kitchen in the land which does not pro- 
claim, with its variety of utensils, that a dozen vocations have been 
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created by machinery since the days when even a manor-house had 
for cooking purposes but a spit and two or three brass pots. 

- Closely related to this argument is the theory of over-production. 
That is a term frequently used in commercial circles in a very re- 
stricted sense. Whenever the market is sluggish the merchant says 
it is over-supplied. By this he can mean only a temporary bad 
distribution of work or manufacture. There may be a production 
of one hundred and one brogans for one hundred men to wear, but 
that is only a momentary difficulty, and the man who made the 
extra pair is likely soon to find his way on to another class of 
work. 

But the notion that there is more producing power in the world 
than there is consuming power is a delusion. That producing 
power may be turned to some over-crowded industry, but the rem- 
edy is not in cutting off the producing power, but in placing it where 
it is needed. There is, in some quarters, an apprehension that the 
wants of men are a limited quantity, and as soonas that maximum 
is reached all new workers are superfluous. If that quantity is 
in part supplied by machinery, then it is thought men are made 
needless and must starve. This is far from true. The power of 
consumption is unlimited. 

Undoubtedly there is a fixed number of stomachs to feed, but 
these may be filled with rye-bread and blood-sausage, or with char- 
lotte-russe and reed birds; there is a limited number of backs to 
clothe, but they may wear a russet gown, or the daigtiest fabrics. 
You may shelter men under a thatch, but you may also build for 
them palaces and cathedrals. Tiberius paid $72,000 for a single 
dish, and an Eastern pro-consul under the Empire, entertained a 
dozen friends in Antioch at an expense of $240,000 for a single 
dinner. Clearly, the power of men to consume is without limit. 
It was the enormous consumption of the Roman Emperors and 
Senators that plunged their dominion into poverty and feebleness. 
What is desirable is to increase the ability of the people to consume, 
and that is done by improving their physical and moral condition. 

After we rise above the supply of our simplest wants, the new 
demands which we make upon production are upon the labor part 
of it. The first necessity may be to clothe the foot, and a sandal 
or sabot will accomplish that ; but when our means are ample and 
our taste improved, we want a sewed and buttoned boot. Now, 
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the difference in value between a sabot and a French-calf-skin boot 
is only to a small extent in the raw material, and chiefly in the la- 
bor expended upon them. As we rise in the scale of taste, and 
furnish ourselves with better appliances and a more sumptuous 
garniture, we are making fresh demands upon labor. Especially 
is this true when, passing our physical necessities, we come to our 
higher faculties. Things that please our taste,—beautiful forms of 
furniture, fine fabrications of material, books, works of art, and the 
endless requirements of our many-sided nature are ever opening to 
labor new avocations and sure remuneration. 

Nor are we to consider ourselves alone. Think of the power 
to consume which would arise in this country, if its 12,000,000 
workers had each but fifty dollars a year more to spend and had the 
refinement and taste to spend it wisely. The arithmetic is not to 
be performed by multiplying these figures once together, for that 
fifty dollars would pass through several hands in going from con- 
sumer to producer, and the process would be repeated, probably, 
twice or three times every year. 

The more cultivated society is, the more complex its life be- 
comes, and the more manifold are its wants, and hence the more 
labor will it sustain. ) 

The supreme thing then to aim at in the labor question is the 
education of the worker. He must be taken out of muscular com- 
petition with machinery. Invention ought to do something to 
make it easier for him to live, and educate himself and family. 
Its ultimate function is to give leisure to those who now drudge 
ceaselessly. 

Moreover, as modern invention has created vast concentrations 
of capital in factories, it has also given development to an agency 
yet destined greatly to serve labor. These concentrations of capi- 
tal are secured by means of charters of incorporation, whereby the 
savings of hundreds are brought together for a common enterprise. 
This system, notwithstanding all the abuses connected with its 
sudden expansion, and all the popular fear of its monopolies, is 
destined to still greater growth. Its roots are too deep in our 
modern life to be tornout. The process is under a momentum too 
great to stop. Incorporation is to become the law, not of capital 
only, but of labor, and here, perhaps, the adjustment between 
labor and capital will finally be made. 
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At present the difficulty in getting labor organized under a 
system of voluntary incorporation must be found in the incompe- 
tency of workmen to act under the necessary restraint, and to im- 
bibe a sufficient and wise sense of their community of interests. 

A highly organized and voluntary system of industry implies a 
considerable degree of character, and an ability to see that self- 
interest is really at one with the interest of society. But the ca- 
pacity thus to control itself, will come to labor as it is instructed 
and lifted to a higher plane of service. As education in trades 
can now only feebly and inadequately furnish the discipline needed, 
society must take up the improvement of labor. In doing so, the 
schools of the country should not aim merely at making special 
craftsmen, for that tends only to turn the man into a producing 
machine ; and when that kind of work has been accomplished, the 
struggle of life will only be transferred from one plane'to another, 
where it can rage just as relentlessly and savagely as ever. 

Yet, the education needs to be technical, only it must also be 
theoretical. Science must go with the art. The man must be 
trained, for in his manhood lies the power which no subtle genius 
can ever confer on a machine. The lathe and the loom can never 
take the place of the cunning hand, which not only fabricates but 
leaves the impress of its own touch on the fabric. Man alone can 
design, he alone can minister to the sense of the beautiful. When 
his labor is touched with spirit and taste, all the uncounted facul- 
ties of the mind welcome his work, and then “labor is become a 
seeing, rational giant, with a soul in the body of him, and takes 
his place on the throne of things.” D. O. KELLOGG. 








THE PROPOSED FRANCO-AMERICAN TREATY. 


HE rapid advances our country is making in various depart- 
ments of manufacturing industry, have affected the several 
nationalities of northern Europe in very different ways. England 
was the first to feel the pressure of our competition, as a very large 
proportion of her coarser wares had been purchased by this country, 
and these our people ceased to buy and began to export. In Ger- 
many we sought a market rather than met with competition, 
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driving other producers from the field, and gradually awakening 
our Teutonic friends, by the brilliancy of our example and the 
soundness of our economic teachings, to enter upon a similar 
career of industrial development. France was the last to suffer 
from the alteration in our attitude, for the reason that her exports 
are generally of a highly elaborate sort, such as are seldom pro- 
duced in any new country until its manufactures have attained a 
considerable advancement. She has no “cheap and nasties” to 
sell, and so long as. we were chiefly occupied in excluding such 
wares by furnishing something better, she was not much affected. 
But now at last the pressure has begun to tell even in that quarter. 
Our exhibits, both at Philadelphia in 1876, and at Paris two years 
later, plainly indicated a purpose on the part of America to under- 
take the finest and the most difficult lines of production, and to make 
herself, so far as is possible, independent of European supplies of 
. even the most elaborate articles of manufacture. 

Up to that time, France had shown no great desire to obtain 
any special intimacy in business relations with this country. She 
had been content to sell to us whatever we pleased to take, and to 
say little or nothing about the duties imposed upon her wares by 
this country. Her trade with us grew imperceptibly in magnitude, 
until she wakened up one fine morning to discover that we had 
become one of her best customers, and yet that we were likely to 
cease to be such at no distant date. In 1871, for instance, we im- 
ported her silk manufactures to the value of $146,400,000; by 
1876 it had fallen to less than $65,000,000, and has fallen still 
lower in later years. In 1872 we bought over seven million 
gallons of her wines; in 1877 less than two and a half millions, 
and at present we take a still less amount. And these reductions 
are not due to any reduction in our consumption of wines or silks, 
or to the transfer of our custom to any other foreign market. They 
are due, especially as regards wines, to the immense increase in the 
home production. 

In these circumstances, /a grande nation clearly perceived that 
something must be done, and her method of going about it exactly 
shows her estimate of us. Stupid Johnny Bull had scolded him- 
self hoarse over our economic lunacy, our ignorance of the first 
principles of economic science, and the like, without producing 
any result except to confirm us in believing that it was wisest to do 
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just what he did not want us to do. Clever Jean Crapaud sets his 
social gifts in play ; he will charm us into a more complaisant mood 
by his soctadilité, his sweetness of manner and phrase. So he raises 
a committee and sends over plausible M. Leon Chotteau, to show 
us how much the Frenchmen love us, and what benefits they 
would like to confer on.us by sending us their ratskin gloves, 
their well gummed silks, their articles of vertu, their doctored 
wines, free of duty. This gentleman has made the tour of our 
Boards of Trade and other commercial bodies, pleading at first 
with some effect on behalf of a commercial treaty with France, 
not asking, as the English do, that we honestly and squarely re- 
nounce the principle of protection, but that we make France an 
exception to our principles, and treat her products as we treat 
those of no other country. He does not desire that our Congress 
shall by law’ repeal what by law they have established, but that 
the President and the Senate, ignoring the law of the land, shall 
reduce the duties without laying the proposal before the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

We say that M. Chotteau met with some success. Those of 
our commercial bodies who are interested only in buying and 
selling, and represent communities which have no great manufac- 
turing interests, gazed with rapture on the golden pictures of 
extended commerce which he set before them. His courage grew 
as he went on. Having no basis for his figures except his own 
imagination, he limited them only by what he supposed to be the 
capacity of his hearers to swallow them; and their encouragement 
convinced him that it would be cruel tobe stingy. From a modest 
increment of $80,000,000 a year to our exports, he worked his 
way up to $269,000,000, at which figure the St. Louis Board was 
so overcome that it could only gasp out an approval. He was as 
free with other statements ‘as with statistics. Every one who 
had given him a courteous reception, and stood quiet under his 
button-holing, was quoted as in full accord with the Treaty. 
“All your leading men in Washington,” he told the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, “have accepted the idea of a convention 
with France. I saw your Senators and Representatives, and I 
am sure they will accept it soon. I think when you have some 
new documents you will accept it.” 

But they did not. San Francisco merchants, like a majority of 
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our business men in the East, rejected the bait, and they have taken 
pains to let the world know why. The Pacific Coast is solidly 
Protectionist, and will have none of M. Chotteau and his Treaty. 
The arguments of Messrs. Haraszthy and Wetmore, and the memo- 
rial of the manufacturers, which they have published in a handsome 
pamphlet,* put the case against it about as clearly and forcibly as 
it could be, and we have to thank our French visitor for evoking 
such a display of Protectionist feeling on that coast as we had 
hardly looked for. 

The. proposed Treaty would affect nearly every branch of 
American manufactures ; but our native production of wines may 
be taken as one of the most important of those which would cer- 
tainly be injured. America is rapidly becoming a wine-drinking 
nation, and we welcome the change to this, from heavier and less 
wholesome drinks, as a gain to the health and the morals of our 
people. The native production of wines is over fifteen million gallons 
a year, of which California produces nearly a third, and her quota 
is greater than our importation from all other countries. She has 
forty-five million vines planted, occupying forty thousand acres and 
employing over ten thousand people. When all these vines are in 
full bearing, z. ¢., by 1882, she will produce twenty million gallons 
of wine. She can multiply her production, it is claimed, seven 
hundred and fifty fold, producing more wine than is now consumed 
in all Europe and America. 

The quality of these wines is generally underestimated, be- 
cause of the wretched stuff made by inexperienced beginners in the 
first years of the business. It has been steadily improving, with the 
extension of technical knowledge, and all but the finest grades of 
European wines have been driven from our markets. The grape 
juice is expressed by machinery, to the avoidance of the filthy pro- 
cesses usual in Europe, and great improvements have been made 
in other parts of the apparatus. Especially is there no resort to 
the processes by which French wines are manufactured of the best 
brands from the worst trash in the market, that ‘they may be sent 
abroad for English or American consumption. 


* FRANCO-AMERICAN COMMERCE; Statements and Arguments in behalf of Ameri- 
can Industries against the proposed Franco-American Commercial Treaty, submitted 
to the Special Committee of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, in conformity 
with the resolutions of the Chamber, passed June 13th, 1879. San Francisco: 1879. 
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The present American duty on wine is a specific duty, and is a 
trifle less than wine pays at the gates of Paris. It was proposed to 
the Government by an association of the better class of wine 
importers, and they have no desire to see it reduced or altered to 
an ad valorem duty, as they know that would only result in our 
being flooded with French trash. But its reduction to half its present 
amount is a point for which M. Chotteau is laboring. The com- 
mittee of manufacturers in Paris, which pays his expenses, has 
adopted a neat little programme for American adoption, in which 
this is specified as one of the first points to be attained. 

We hope that the authorities at Washington are fully awake to 
the nature of these proposals, and that they do not intend to allow 
irresponsible committees of Parisian manufacturers to take the 
initiative in legislation for the United States. If we are to have a 
change in our commercial policy, there is but one proper and dig- 
nified way, sanctioned by the example of all civilized nations, for 
its inception. We should havea national commission of experts to 
examine the industrial situation, give a hearing to all the interests 
involved, sift the truth out of conflicting statements, and prepare 
such a law as we can stand by for the next half century. But un- 
intelligent and hap-hazard tariff laws, such as Mr. Wood proposed 
two years ago, we would have to change and tinker at each new 
session of the national legislature. There is but one thing worse 
—entangling commercial alliances with sister republics, negotiated 
on the principle of “ grab what you can get,” and binding the nation 
for ten years not to do whatever it thinks best for the welfare of 
its own people. 

If the telegraphic despatches from France fairly represent the 
conduct of our minister, Mr. Noyes, and our consul general, 
Mr. Fairchild, then we should think that those gentlemen had 
merited the censure both of the national executive and the 
American people. For an American minister when abroad to 
proclaim himself hostile to the deliberate policy of his own 
country, and to associate himself with those who are endeavoring 
to overthrow that policy, is to disqualify himself from holding 
that office. But we cannot be sure as to what these gentlemen 
have done* for the simple reason that the French promoters of 





* The conduct of Messrs. Noyes and Fairchild in attending the drawing of the 
Lottery for the erection of the colossal statue in New York harbor, is not suggestive of 
confidence in their sense of propriety. In the opinion of the vast majority of the 
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this scheme do not consider themselves bound to tell the truth 
A number of Americans are scooped together for a grand dinner 
party at M. Menier’s, to talk about the propriety of closer and 
more friendly relations between the two countries. There is a 
great deal of talk about Lafayette and Rochambeau, with some 
asides about a commercial treaty. The older hands—such as Ex- 
Governor Fenton—avoid committing themselves, saying that they 
know nothing of the merits of the case; but next morning the 
dinner-party is in all the papers, as a grand social demonstration 
in favor of Free Trade with France, and every one present is men- 
tioned as giving aid and comfort. 

Next comes a public demonstration in a circus building, which 
the French newspapers belaud as a brilliant success, and the Eng- 
lish declare to have been an utter failure to extend the interest or 
awaken enthusiasm. In the Trans-atlantic despatches and the offi- 
cial report, Mr. Noyes and Mr. Fairchild are there to represent the 
American colony; but the London papers declare that they were 
conspicuous by their absence. Which are we to believe,—menda- 
cious John Bull or veracious Jean Crapaud ?, Which is most given 
to telling the truth with variations. 

Lastly comes a visit of one of those Congressmen who, like 
David A. Wells, loom into eminence only in a European atmos- 
phere, and are discovered to be stars of the first magnitude because 
they favor Free Trade. Mr. Wood must be entertained by the 
Paris Committee ; Messrs. Noyes and Fairchild cannot stay away 
this time,—* in honor of your eminent statesman, you know.” And 
so once more the American ambassador is made fugle-man of a 


American people lotteries are immoral and demoralizing. In the laws of the United 
States they are so emphatically proscribed, that to use the mails for their promotion is 
a penal offence. With this, the legislation of the two states from which these 
gentlemen were sent abroad, fully coincides. Only Kentucky and Louisiana now toler- 
ate such abominations. But these gentlemen, representing the national dignity and 
character of the American people, are advertised to the whole world as giving the 
sanction of their presence to this proceeding. 

This colossal statue of liberty is a fair guage of the vehemence and tenacity of 
French affection for America. It was proposed with great enthusiasm in (876, and 
one hand sent over to the Centennial, on the strength of which pledge the credulous 
New Yorkers provided a site in their harbor. It has not gone very much farther, the 
fire of Franco-American zeal having suddenly gone out. Now that something is to be 
got from us, the embers are vigorously blown, and it may be that the other hand, or a 
foot, or some other dear pledge will be forthcoming this year. 
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committee of Parisian traders, and the grand cause gets one more 
lift,—in the despatches. 

It is incumbent upon these two representatives of our country 
to wash their hands of this whole matter, and if their own sense 
of propriety is not sufficient to prompt them to do so, it is the 
clear duty of the Department of State to suggest it. We do not 
send out our ambassadors to glean for us information as to needed 
changes in our national legislation; and we do expect from them 
a decent reserve upon those mooted questions of national policy 
upon which there is any division of sentiment among our people. 
If Mr. Noyes would only take a leaf out of Mr. John Welsh’s book, 
America would be better represented at Paris. 

RosBerT EviLis THOMpson. 





THE NEW YORK FREE KINDERGARTEN. 


HILE there may be honest doubt as to the value of some of 
W the teachings dispensed by Prof. Felix Adler of New York, 
to the Society for Ethical Culture, there can be no two opinions as 
to the value of the beneficent institutions set on foot by him. 
Perhaps his severest critics would pause in their denunciations, 
if they but realized that his self-appointed mission is directed, 
not to the destruction of what religious faith his followers may 
still retain, but rather to the re-awakening and quickening of their 
interest in their fellow men. He desires not so much to have his 
hearers deheve less, as that they shall do more—and that, too, in 
the way of good works. In so far as the tree may be judged 
by its fruit, Professor Adler has deserved well of the city in which 
he lives and labors. 

Notable among the institutions which he has inspired, and fos- 
tered into active, healthful life, is the Free Kindergarten for pauper 
children. His learning and eloquence have not been idle gifts, 
inasmuch as they have enabled him to enlist in the cause the vol- 
untary assistance of a number of ladies and gentlemen who give 
unstintedly of their time and their means to the care of the waifs 
they have taken in charge. 

As to the success of the Kindergarten, Professor Adler thus 
expresses himself: 
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“The experiment of a Free Kindergarten for the children of 
the poor, instituted by the society for Ethical Culture, nearly two 
years ago, has proved an eminent success. At the beginning of 
this month we found ourselves with twenty children ready to 
graduate from our Kindergarten, and it became necessary to take 
immediate steps toward realizing an ‘artisan’s school.’ Lack of 
means, however, was the obstacle in our way. But, a few days 
ago, despondency was changed into gladness, when I received word 
from Mr. Joseph Seligman that the fulfillment of our favorite plans 
should not be hindered for want of pecuniary support. A gift of 
$10,000 accompanied this assurance, and aided by this noble en- 
dowment we shall now be able at once to move forward to the en- 
largement of our work. The Society has rented a new and spa- 
cious building on the corner of Forty-fifth street and Broadway, 
where the Kindergarten and Artisan School will hereafter be 
located. It may be noticed that the benefits of the Kindergarten, 
as well as of our District Nursing Department (another charity of 
the Society), have hitherto accrued mainly to orthodox Christians.” 

The present usefulness of the Free Kindergarten is obvious 
enough. It is no little matter to have done so much for the 
health and happiness of the little ones. But there are other in- 
fiuences, direct and indirect, and yet all for good, by which the 
beneficent effects of this noble work so fitly done must be greatly 
augmented. The ray of sunshine thus let into otherwise dark 
and dreary lives, must undoubtedly reflect more or less of light 
and warmth on their home environment. 

The promoters of the Free Kindergarten will assuredly find 
their greatest reward in the future—and that, too, in the fact that 
they are helping to solve the “ equation of life” for their present 
wards :—They will have rendered it easier for them to become 
honest, decent, industrious men and women. S. A. S. 


THE NEW POLITICAL ECOMOMY. 


HE opinion has long prevailed in the leading school of English 
| political economists, that the principles of political economy 
are permanent in their duration, universal in their operation, and 
have attained to such a degree of perfection as to preclude all hope 
of any important additions or improvements. Mr. Lowe has: not 
stopped even here, for in a speech made at a centennial dinner in 
London, in honor of the memory of Adam Smith, he declared 


Pe EL IS 
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that “the great work of political economy has been done,” thus, 
not only foreclosing all improvements in economic theory, but going 
still further and proclaiming the hopelessness of achieving any 
kind of success by working in this direction in the future. Proba- 
bly there are many belonging to the same school as Mr. Lowe 
himself, who look with more hopefulness upon the future of politi- 
cal economy ; but he certainly is not alone in claiming permanency 
for economic principles and universality in their operation. 

It would not be difficult to show how this idea has become so 
deeply imbedded in the minds of many English economic thinkers, 
but, without delaying to make such an inquiry, it may be remarked 
that opposition has been rising to this view, which has now attained 
to such a height as to arouse even those who had been most 
serenely reposing in the economic faith delivered from their fathers. 
The sturdiest English opponent of what must still be considered 
as the prevailing view, is Mr. Cliffe Leslie, the republication of whose 
Essays relating to the subject afford a fitting occasion for surveying 
the battle-ground, and ascertaining what has been accomplished. 

At the outset, it may be observed that the method employed 
by the old school of political economists is held to be erroneous, 
and so, of course, are the principles obtained from employing it. 
Professor Leslie properly divides the old school into two branches: 
the disciples of one branch making an extensive use of assumption, 
of which branch Ricardo is considered as the ripest exponent ; the 
other branch, also making use of assumptions, but supplementing 
their conclusions by an investigation of the facts relating thereto. 
Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill are regarded as the ablest and 
truest representatives of this branch, which, though stronger than 
the other, is still not free from the gravest flaws, as Mr. Leslie 
repeatedly shows. 

Opposed to this method is the inductive or historical, which, 
in the examination of any particular question, consists in making 
the smallest possible use of assumptions, and the broadest and 
deepest investigation of facts. In other words, it is an extension 
or importation of the scientific spirit and method into questions 
lying within the pale of political economy. The fruitfulness of 
this method in the realm of natural science, no one will dispute ; 
and it may be thought not a little singular that any one should 
have objected to the employment of it in studying economic ques- 
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tions. Yet there have been many able and strenuous opponents ; 
and for years Mr. Leslie has waged the battle in England in favor 
of using the inductive method alone. It is gratifying to learn that 
at last opposition to its employment is rapidly subsiding, for more 
than one person of eminence in the field of British economic 
inquiry has come to see clearly its superiority to the older and less 
perfect method. It cannot be denied, that for a long period in the 
history of English economic investigation, the inductive method 
had been used by individuals pursuing special inquiries, and with 
the richest results. Such, assuredly, was the method employed by 
Tooke, in his investigation of Prices, by Chadwick, in treating of 
the effects of English Factory Legislation, by Rogers, in his great 
work upon the history of Agriculture and Prices during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and by other writers pursuing 
special, though perhaps less extensive, inquiries. Indeed, may it 
not be said that all economic inquiries yielding important results 
have been conducted by the inductive method of investigation ; and 
yet, in the light of this very obvious truth, opponents have been 
both numerous and strenuous against the use of the very method 
which has borne such desirable fruit. Since Adam Smith wrote, 
pretty nearly all advances in economic theory have been made, not 
by the writers of economic systems, like Mill and Fawcett, but by 
those who have singled out some problem and wrestled with it, 
examining it from all or many sides as a jeweler scans a diamond 
to ascertain its beauty and value. We do not mean to disparage 
the labors of Mill and Fawcett ; for, doubtless, works such as they 
have produced, gathering up whatever is believed to be the best 
of the speculations and investigations of others, serve an import- 
ant purpose, but the fact is nevertheless indisputable, that the most 
valuable original economic results have first been given to the 
world in monographs, official reports, and works of similar import, 
which, for the most part, have dealt with single questions, instead 
of a whole body of economic doctrine. In all these investigations, 
we repeat, the inductive method has been generally followed ; 
always, whenever results have been obtained of any worth to man- 
kind. Why, then, should there be so much opposition to the 
method which, it must be admitted, is the only one that has proved 
fruitful in adding to the world’s stock of economic truths ? 

To this question several replies may be given. In the first 
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place, not infrequently, the inductive method has been employed 
by those who disclaimed the use of it; but who would not have 
done so had they been fully conscious of their employment of it. 
Professor Leslie has frequently shown in his essays that Adam 
Smith and Mill, after weaving an economic web by the speculative 
method, have carefully examined it with searching eyes in the light 
of all the facts they could gather, to see if it could stand the test 
of such an illumination. Throughout their works, they have 
shown a consciousness of living in a world of facts to which their 
theories must be fitted if they are to possess any value. While 
they did not always do this, they appeal to the facts often enough 
to preve how necessary they believed it was to make their specu- 
lations square with the economic phenomena they were professing 
to explain. 

In the second place, it is so much easier to invent economic 
systems in the closet, by the light of a candle and the inner con- 
sciousness, than by collecting and sifting facts, that the wonder at 
once ceases why not a few should still stand by the less laborious 
method. Medicine has its quacks, and so has every calling ; but 
political economy has been overrun with them, especially of late 
years. In the United States, during the last twenty years, they 
have appeared in swarms everywhere, buzzing constantly, and 
emitting a flood of fancied light on the currency question, how to 
resume specie payments, fixing the quantity of money used by the 
country, showering panaceas for the definitive settlement of all 
labor troubles, prescribing numberless remedies for the cure of the 
business depression; in short, so prolific have they been in pres- 
cribing for all the ills from which the country at large and indi- 
viduals in particular have been suffering, that the “ winter of our 
discontent’ would long since passed away had their prescriptions 
been applied and had they proved efficacious. Now all these 
quacks, without exception, have followed the Ricardian, a priori, 
speculative method; they have never troubled themselves about 
investigating facts, not one of these pretenders. Indeed, they have 
manifested a sublime indifference to facts, they have indulged in 
wide thin generalizations, and have generally propounded their 
panaceas with a boldness that would astonish even Haeckel him- 
self; yet, in many cases it has been the boldness of a child, spring- 
ing from innocence or unconsciousness of danger, which never 
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would have been displayed had they not been so grossly ignorant. 
Now, the speculative method is wholly responsible for these many 
exhibitions of economic quackery. Were this method frowned 
down and argued out of existence, as it ought to be, these quacks 
would not get any hearing, and would never be able to perpetrate 
the mischief which, it cannot be denied, they do perpetrate upon 
the country. 

But the disciples of Ricardo may say, These quacks abuse a 
good method; we are not responsible for that ; they would probably 
flourish in any event, and if this method did not exist, they would 
use some other. To this we reply: The method is a vicious one, 
even when employed by Ricardo himself, and through him has 
wrought practical mischief, as Mr. Leslie has proved. There is no 
defence for the employment of the method in any case. On the 
other hand, it may be said of the inductive method, if the quacks 
attempted to use it, they would find themselves, in many cases, too 
ignorant or too sluggish to go far, and consequently would aban- 
don their designs in disgust or despair. 

In Germany, the speculative method has never acquired that 
hold upon political economists which it has upon the economic 
writers of Great Britain. In a very interesting essay, constituting 
the eleventh chapter in his book, Mr. Leslie has sketched “ The 
History of German Political Economy,” showing what Adam 
Smith has accomplished in that country, the magnitude of Roscher’s 
labors, and how strongly the current has set in favor of the 
inductive method of investigating economic questions. 

By no one has the worthlessness of the speculative method 
been so clearly and ably exposed as by Mr. Leslie. The strength 
of his attack can be more fairly estimated, now that his efforts are 
collected in a single yolume, than it could be so long as his writ- 
ings lay scattered in various periodicals. In perusing these essays, 
we cannot help expressing our admiration for the wide range of the 
author’s knowledge, and the closeness and accuracy of his reason- 
ing. Notwithstanding the frequency with which Adam Smith’s 
name is invoked by the political economist, we question if there 
are many, now-a-days, who have ever wandered through his volum- 
inous pages; yet Mr. Leslie seems to be on the most familiar terms 
with every portion of his writings, and refers to him again and 
again for illustration, for defence, beside often explaining and per- 
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haps opposing his views. One of the most interesting essays in the 
volume is that entitled, “ The Political Economy of Adam Smith,” 
in which his conception of political economy and the foundation 
upon which his system rests, are shown with a lucidity and ability 
not equalled by any other writer within our knowledge. 

Mr. Leslie has done good service, not only in exposing the 
weakness and unfruitfulness of the a priori economic method, but 
also in pricking various economic bubbles which the Ricardian 
school of pipers have been incessantly engaged in blowing. Three 
of these thin, airy doctrines have been termed “ the average rate of 
profits,” “the average rate of wages,” and “the wage fund,” all of 
which Mr. Leslie shows to be mere fictions, having no substantial 
basis in fact—* fictions which have done much harm, both theoreti- 
cally and practically, by hiding the real rates of wages, the real 
causes which govern them, and the real sources from which wages 
proceed.” Elsewhere, he says, “ The aggregate amount of wages 
is nothing but the sum of the particular amounts in all particular 
cases taken together, and that it would be as rational to say that 
the income of each individual in the United Kingdom depends on 
the proportion of the total national income to the number of indi- 
viduals, as to say that the wages of each laborer in every place and 
in every occupation depend on the ratio of the sum total of wages 
to the total number of laborers. The statistician may find some 
interest in calculating the average rate resulting from the ratio of 
the aggregate amount of wages, if it could be ascertained, to the 
number of laborers in the kingdom; but the economist deludes 
himself and misleads others by representing this as the problem of 
wages. * * * In every country, instead of an average or common 
rate of wages, there is a great number of different rates, and the 
real problem is, what are the causes which produce these different 
rates?” The doctrine of “an average rate of profits” is shown to 
be equally fallacious. ‘The fact is, that there are, in the first 
place, no mean- hatever of knowing the profits and prospects of ' 
all the occupations and investments of capital. No capitalist 
knows so much as the names, or even the number of trades in the 
London Directory, only a part of the trades of the kingdom, and 
their number and names are yearly increasing. If, again, there 
were any statistics showing the actual gains of the different trades, 
they would show that the profits of the individual members of each 
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trade vary immensely.” The foregoing is contained in a review of 
Cairnes’ last work, in which it was assumed that the profits of . 
every business were well known. “If they were,” says Mr. 
Leslie, “it would be seen that to speak of the average profits, even 
of a single business, is idle. Moreover, even if the past profits of 
every individual in every trade were known, it would be a serious 
error on the part of capitalists, though one which they often com- 
mit, to judge of the future from the past. The changes in produc- 
tion and the conditions of trades, in international competition, and 
in prices, the effects of speculation, fluctuations of credit, and 
commercial crises, of scarce and abundant seasons, wars and other 
political events, new discoveries and inventions, would upset all 
these calculations. * * * So far, indeed, are men in business from 
knowing the conditions on which future prices and profits depend, 
that they are often ignorant, after the event, of the causes of their 
own past profits and losses. * * * Thus the doctrine of average 
profit, like that of average wages, falls to the ground, and with it 
falls the superstructure built upon it.” 

Not only has Mr. Leslie sought to show the erroneousness of 
deductions flowing from the application of a wrong method, and to 
replace it by a better one, but he has demonstrated the superiority 
of the new method, by an application of it to the solution of several 
questions of considerable interest. Among the topics thus treated 
are, “ The Distribution and Value of the Precious Metals in the 
Sixteenth and Nineteenth Centuries ;” ‘“‘The New Gold Mines and 
Prices in Europe in 1865 ;” “The Movements of Agricultural 
Wages in Europe,” and, particularly, in an essay describing the 
economic features of a section of France, the province of Auvergne. 
A careful study of any of these chapters proves conclusively how 
closely the facts have been gathered, and how accurately they have 
been interpreted; in short, throughout the work, the reader cannot 
escape the conviction that he is living in a very different atmos- 
phere than is usually found in the works of political economists, so 
closely are the facts eyed and made to disclose their true meaning. 

For example, in the chapter entitled “On the Philosophical 
Method of Political Economy,” which originally appeared as an 
essay in the Hermathena* and attracted unusual attention, our au- 


* From which it was reprinted in the PENN MONTHLY. 
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thor discusses anew the assumption upon which deductive econo- 
. mists found so many of their deductions, that “ the desire of wealth” 
is the chief incentive to production and accumulation. The strong 
critical light turned upon the assumption express at once its shal- 
lowness and weakness. No extract could possibly do the subject 
justice. In the course of his criticism, however, he remarks, “ The 
division of labor, the process of exchange and the intervention of 
money have made abstract wealth or money, appear to be the mo- 
tive to production, and veiled the truth that the real motives are 
the wants and desires of consumers determining the commodities 
supplied by producers. After all the reproach cast on the Mer- 
cantile School, modern economists have themselves lapsed into the 
error they have imputed to it. If every man produced for himself 
what he desires to use or possess, it would be patent and palpable 
how diverse are the motives summed up in the phrase, ‘desire for 
wealth,’ motives which vary in different individuals, different sexes, 
and different states of society. Hunger and thirst were the first forms 
of the desire for wealth. A desire for cattle is its principal form at 
the next social stage. A desire for land comes into existence with 
agriculture, but the desire for land is itself a name for different feel- 
ings, aims and associations in different ages, countries, classes and 
individuals, producing at this day widely different effects in two 
countries so close to each other as England and France.” In the 
twenty-sixth chapter, the author returns to his subject and re- 
marks, “Among the chief motives to production, the most power- 
ful of all to accumulation, and deeply affecting consumption and 
distribution, are conjugal and parental affection. And again in the 
same chapter, he adds, “If you know all a man’s inclinations and 
motives, and their relative force, you may foretell how he will act 
under given conditions. But if you set aside all save the desire of 
pecuniary gain and aversion from labor, you will to a certainty go 
wrong about human conduct in general; you will not be right 
about even a miser, for he has sometimes some human affections, 
and, on the other hand, thinks nothing of trouble.” 

The inductive method, therefore, properly employed, leads to a 
much wider and deeper investigation of questions than does the 
older method employed by Smith and his followers. Political 
Economy, thus conceived, is simply a branch of sociology, or, as 
Prof. Leslie expresses the idea, “a department of the science of 
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society, which selects a special class of social phenomena for special 
investigation, but for this purpose must investigate all the forces 
and laws by which they are governed.” This conception of Politi- 
cal Economy is in harmony with the view expressed by Dr. Ingram, 
in his famous address delivered in the economic section of British 
Association for the Advancement of Science last year. Indeed, this 
newer and, as we believe, sounder conception of Political Economy, 
is now rapidly gaining ground in Great Britain, judging from the 
reception which Mr. Leslie’s collection of essays have met 
there, as well as from the vigorous discussion which has grown 
out of Dr. Ingram’s address to which we have just alluded. 
Earnest as has been the opposition to the inductive method, its 
superiority is proved by its fruitfulness, which is too great for any 
one to dispute. To object to its worth, is to throw away pretty 
nearly all the results of special economic investigations, like 
Tooke’s History of Prices and Rogers’ History of Agriculture, be- 
sides the results of many smaller, but by no means unimportant, 
inquiries. This truth has become too apparent to be hidden any 
longer, and we may confidently look forward to witnessing fresh 
excursions into the economic field, with the strongest faith in seeing 
abundant returns in consequence of employing a better method of 
inquiry. 

This latter remark leads to one other characteristic of Professor 
Leslie’s volume, namely, its suggestiveness. Not only has he ac- 
complished much himself, but his writings are very stimulating to 
the reader. They open numerous fields of view and create a long- 
ing in him to explore for himself in every direction. They reveal 
at once the existence of a vast field, which hitherto has been very 
imperfectly cultivated, but which promises the richest rewards to 
the diligent cultivator. But the harvest gathered, reveals also the 
hopelessness of making valuable acquisitions by the closet method. 
It is only by going out, collecting and turning over the facts that 
anything can be gathered of much worth to the world. 

This volume of essays ought to find an eager publisher in 
this country. A volume which, the London Sfecéator affirms, 
“may fairly be said to be the most important economic work of 
the past decade,” is surely worthy of republication here, when so 
many works of an inferior character have found greedy publishers. 
It would prove exceedingly instructive and suggestive, and we sin- 
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cerely trust that it may receive that wide and thorough reading 
here which it richly deserves. 

In closing this review, one serious defect of this volume may 
be noted, which can easily be corrected in future editions, namely, 
its title. In our judgment, the title, “Essays in Political and 
Moral Philosophy,” conveys a very inadequate idea of the contents 
of the work. Of course, when the reader is once in posession of 
a book, the title is of very little consequence to him; but, inas- 
much as the sale depends somewhat upon the title, it seems to 
us that a more felicitous one for this volume might arrest the eye 
of many to whom to the present title will prove unattractive. 





NEW BOOKS. 

THE GREAT SPEECHES AND ORATIONS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. With 
an Essay on Daniel Webster as a Master of English Style. By 
Edwin P. Whipple. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1879. 

In the twenty-five years which have passed since Daniel Web- 
ster died, his fame as a great orator has in no wise diminished. 
His remarkable efforts are still exceptional exemplars of vigorous 
expression, lucid and logical thought, and broad, comprehensive 
patriotism. No man since the days of Edmund Burke, with whom 
alone Webster is to be mentioned, has so worthily merited the 
much abused title of orator as the illutrious Massachusetts states- 
man. Strictly speaking, there was much in Daniel Webster that 
the Irish orator was unable to command, and it is not, perhaps, 
excess of praise to claim for Webster that he was the most eloquent 
man of the century. Deeper philosophic depths were no doubt 
sounded by Burke, and his rich, massive style is unique among the 
noblest illustrations of the exhaustless capacity of our glorious 
English speech, yet his speeches lack that conciseness, that con- 
secutiveness, that closeness and clearness of reasoning, each of 
which, adapting itself to the most democratic intelligence, addresses 
itself also with effect to the highest, and justifies the distinction 
which is generally accorded Webster by discriminating critics on 
either side of the Atlantic. In manner, method and matter his 
speeches have no equals in our American annals, and neither the 
recent history nor the habits of the Englishmen of our day has 
been favorable to the development of anything like forensic or 
parliamentary oratory of a high order. We return to the perusal 
of Webster’s efforts with the same delight that originally attended 
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this pleasant occupation. In imagination, we revive the recollec- 
tion of that sturdy imperial presence, the incarnate impersonation 
of that most American of all American New England, that flashing, 
penetrating eye, that earnest, incisive utterance, that matchless 
voice, and partake again of the historic triumphs, whose interesting 
evidence we find in the attractive pages before us. 

The volume before us calls for no extended comment upon the 
career of Mr. Webster as a public man. His fame, indeed, suffered 
a partial eclipse, previous to his death, because of his unfortunate 
subserviency to the slave-power, and the Quaker poet’s “/chabod”’ 
but too plainly expressed the wide-spread sentiment of that large 
section of his northern countrymen, who were cut to the quick by 
his apostasy. One has but to read the Buffalo speech of May 22d, 
1851, to recognize how bitterly Webster felt the keen criticism and 
condemnation that followed his championship of the Fugitive Slave 
Law; and, in the tranquility of a period in which the passions and 
prejudices of the past forever slumber, likewise to perceive that it 
is possible that the speaker might not have indulged in such petu- 
lant utterances had his own conscience unreservedly approved his 
course of conduct. But the portentous crisis which Mr. Webster’s 
heroic conservatism only aided to postpone, not prevent, came— 
and we, who have survived it, while not insensible to the grievous 
shortcomings of such leaders at such a momentous time, can still 
indulge in lenient criticism, as we think of the severe ordeal through 
which they were compelled to pass. The sentiment of charity 
becomes a dominant impulse, indeed, as we read such a patriotic 
utterance as the famous “ Hii/semann Letter,” which, although not 
a speech, properly finds a place in the appendix to this collection. 
The effect of that communication was great, and has been universal 
and permanent. It was an unanswerable rebuke to the arrogance 
which inspired and dictated it. It was immeasurably serviceable 
in enforcing the conviction abroad, that we were, in reality, a 
nation; a conviction not, until then, too extensively cherished. It 
proved by no means unimportant when, in 1866, the national 
government asserted its supremacy over armed rehellion, that that 
emphatic, authoritative and official enunciation of American doc- 
trine had previously appeared. The recollection of Mr. Webster’s 
eminent and courageous services, as its chief, if not sole, author, 
may rightly enough, therefore, be effectual in controlling our 
general judgment of his public acts, and should go in mitigation of 
our censure of his timidity in the critical domestic emergency which 
shortly preceded this international quarrel. 

Mr. Whipple’s observations on Mr. Webster’s excellence as a 
Master of English style, exhibit an intelligent familiarity with the 
subject ; and form a most creditable contribution to our essay liter- 
ature. Ina judicious analysis of the productions, he indicates, as 
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the salient features of Mr. Webster’s style, purity, directness, and 
classic strength ; and, in recognizing their conspicuous merit in this 
regard, finds, with the rest of the world of readers, abundant reason 
for republishing this selection. It includes some fifteen or twenty 
of the most celebrated speeches, each of which is prefaced with a 
comprehensive and valuable historical note. There is also a valu- 
able appendix, containing the Hiilsemann letter, as already men- 
tioned, the correspondence with Cass on the Washington Treaty, 
and other historical documents. The index is a full one and isa 
vitally useful addition to the book, while the excellent type and 
two capital steel portraits of Mr. Webster, complete a most wel- 
come volume. 


LirE OF THE PRINCE Consort. By Theodore Martin, with Por- 
traits. Volume iv. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
Pp. 424. 

The royal progress made in these volumes is marked by a good 
deal that is valuable as throwing light on the history of the time 
in which Albert the Good lived, and bya good deal else that shows 
how unreal was the world in that little corner of it in which he 
ruled, in happy ignorance of his insignificance elsewhere. His 
share in securing popular education in England, like his activity 
in exhibitions and museums, was very creditable, but he was merely 
the representative of many earnest men, moving to the same end. 
His overweening notion of his own importance is shown in his letter 
to the present Emperor of Germany, approving his campaign in 
Baden, a bit of military history that no one else would like to re- 
call, and his suggestion that he would urge its adoption as an ex- 
ample for that in India, to quell the mutiny there, showed how he 
applied his little German measure to all the rest of the world. 
Lord Palmerston seems to have taken him in his own vein, when he 
wrote back to the Queen that it was lucky for the opposition that 
she was not in Parliament to urge her views,—no doubt Prince 
Albert inspired them, and no doubt Palmerston meant to poke fun 
at him. Their intimacy with Napoleon may well explain the 
Queen’s sympathy for his widow, in the recent overwhelming sor- 
row for the loss of her only son. 

Still, it is clear that even Prince Albert had a well-founded dis- 
trust of the Imperial love of map making, and, he pecially con- 
demns a plan, mooted in 1857, for giving Morocco to Spain, Tripoli 
to Sardinia, Syria to Austria, and Egypt to England. However, 
even in that day, D’Israeli, who was alwaysa welcome and a clever 
courtier, was, in his own language, preparing the ante-chamber of 
an imperial Palace in India, by impressing the name of the Queen 
on the Indian population and their native life. In contrast to all 
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the great plans for governing the world, is the love of small things 
that occupied Prince Albert,—his regretful complaint, that on the 
day he and the Queen entertained the Emperor and Empress of 
France, it was only on going to bed that he found time to read 
Jane Eyre, and in a whole month he was so engrossed in business 
that he read only one book, and that a novel, Kingsley’s Two 
Years’ Ago; while in December, the next month, he read Trol- 
lope’s Barchester Towers, Whately on the Mind, and The Memo- 
ries of Prince Eugene,—not very solid mental food. Yet he found 
time to watch Zhe Times, and to sneer at it for its frank and out- 
spoken tone about Albert the Good and the French Alliance. 
There are some curious and significant hints in the memoranda 
made at the time, as of Napoleon’s statement that Cherbourg was 
intended to protect him against the world, and the fort that crowned 
its works to protect him against Cherbourg,—and Persigny’s cyni- 
cal frankness in speaking of his master’s faults making him, his own 
ambassador, unhappy. The loyalty of the Queen is well shown in 
her interpretation of Napoleon’s mystical phrase in conversation with 
Cavour, that there but three men in Europe, and they were two of 
them,—he would not name the third; but Mr. Martin, inspired by 
the royal widow, suggests that Prince Albert must be he. Rather 
a poor return for the compliment, when the Prince writes to his 
German relatives, that he and the English Foreign Secretaries, 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Malmesbury, are busy keeping Napoleon 
straight and helping him out of scrapes. It is no wonder that he 
was a busy man, for he prepared for the Princess Royal, to help her 
fill her new place as Crown Princess of Prussia, an essay on the 
advantages of a Constitutional Government, and he certainly gave 
her sound advice when he told her that the great advantage of free 
masonry was that it obliged husbands to keep its secrets from their 
wives. Heevidently thought himself much shrewder than Palmer- 
ston, and points out the blunder the latter had made in telling 
Napoleon what he ought to do for Italy and Austria after the peace 
of Villa Franca had put both countries in his power, how Lord John 
Russell, on the other hand, conciliated the Royal pair by writing 
to the Queen that the Cabinet quite concurred in her views on the 
Italian question, and while he did his best to prevent Parliament 
from disliking the constitutionally doubtful intervention of the 
Queen and her husband in government, he could not prevent their 
very great dislike for Parliament, as a body that stood in no awe 
of them and acted quite independently of their opinions. 

Prince Albert found it easier to preside over the British Scien- 
tific Association, or to organize volunteers by.a circular adopted 
by a Tory Minister, than to influence the House of Commons, or 
to lead the Whigs to adopt his views. He died, perhaps, too soon 
for the comfort and happiness of his wife, but the Prince of Wales 
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can hardly look back with much pleasure on the complete system 
of education prescribed for him by his father, which included, 
during his brief stay in Edinburgh, lectures by Playfair on Chem- 
try, with practical illustrations, by visits to the great factories; on 
Roman History, by Schmitz; lessons in Italian, German and 
French; exercise and drill with the 16th Hussars; and lessons in law 
and history, Even more characteristic of the thoroughly German 
training of the Prince Consort, is his constant reference to his old 
friend and guide, Baron Stockmar, of all questions great and 
small, public and private, political and personal, with an evident 
feeling that the man who had made him, could solve all his doubts 
through life. The picture, drawn by the Queen’s hand, is, on the 
whole, a pleasing one,—his life had, of course, some small griefs 
and anxieties, but it was cast in pleasant places, and he certainly 
strove conscientiously to discharge the duties of his position so as 
to do honor to the Queen for her choice of a husband. The fact 
that he resisted the temptations that surround all who are in the 
purple, and retained a fair share of manly independence of thought 
and art, in spite of courtiers, is his best title to popular respect and 
affection, but his name can hardly gain much glory from his me- 
moirs. 


History OF AMERICAN Po.itics. By Alexander Johnston, A. M. 
Pp. x, 274. 12mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Tur NATURAL REsouRCES OF THE UNITED States. By J. Harris 
Patton. Pp. ix, 115. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


These two little books are intended to promote a popular ac- 
quaintance with our own country, and each of them supplies a real 
want in our literature. 

Mr. Johnston’s is one of a series of “ Hand-books for Students 
and General Readers.”’ It is just the thing for a young voter to 
read and to keep for consultation. It relates the events of our 
political history in a terse, accurate and thoroughly “ objective ” 
way. We have gone through it with some care, to see to which 
of our political parties the author belongs, and found ourselves 
unable to decide. We think he is a Republican, but it may be he 
is a Democrat ; we suspect him of being what is called in America 
a Free Trader—as he says, we have no real Free Traders—but it 
may be that he is on the other side, as we hope he is, for he seems 
to be a sensible man. 

In treating his difficult topic, he shows that the principle of 
strict construction or that of loose construction of the Constitution, 
has been throughout the principle of Party existence in America. 
Not that either party has always been faithful to the principle. 
On the contrary, they have often changed weapons and fought still. 
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But the recurrence to the original type in each has been constant, 
and on the whole it has been on this line that our parties have 
fought. 

The political events of each Administration, the important de- 
bates and measures of Congress, and the forces which inclined the 
scale in Presidential nominations and elections, are briefly indicated, 
and the story is brought down to the inauguration of President 
Hayes. In the appendix are given the Articles of Confederation, 
the Constitution, Tables of the Presidential vote and some useful 
tables of Population. That of the Presidential vote is very clearly 
and happily arranged. 

We take issue with Mr. Johnston in describing the Tariff of 
1842, as “a tariff designed to afford revenue” merely, and as “ the 
low tariff of 1842.” It was one of the best and most protective 
laws ever passed. His description of that passed in 1846 is not 
full enough for those who do not understand allusions to “ the 
Horizontal Tariff,” and “the Dallas Tariff’’ Nor can we agree 
that the responsibility of the defeat of Clay in 1844 rests with the 
Anti-Slavery Whigs and the Free Soilers. It rests with Clay him- 
self, whose wretched tergiversation made it impossible for any 
Anti-Slavery man to support him. 

Mr. Patton’s little book is equally interesting in its view of our 
country from another side. Its chief fault is:its unequal execution. 
The articles on coal, iron, gold and silver are reasonably full, but 
others are very meagre. For instance, in treating the marbles of 
the United States, hardly any are mentioned outside those of Ver- 
mont, the immense wealth of Tennessee being quite unnoticed. So, 
in treating of other building stones, the bluish-gray limestones which 
beautify St. Paul and other cities, are passed in silence, as is our 
own green serpentine. Nor is anything said of the deposits of 
good clay for brick-making, to which our own and some other lo- 
calities owe so much. The book contains a great deal of useful 
information, but is very far from a complete account of the subject. 


DickEns’s DicTIONARY OF LONDON. 1879. An _ unconventional 
Hand-book. New York, Macmillan & Co. 


We cannot recommend this little book to readers whose eye- 
sight is weak,—at least not for continuous reading. But it is, in 
its very brief compass, a store-house of information about the 
greatest of cities, such as is to be found nowhere else. Every side 
of London life, from the Court to the courts, is touched, and the 
information, instead of being of the cut and dried sort, usually 
furnished in such works, is fresh, to the point, and of interest even 
to those who never saw London. For such readers, a general map 
of the city, instead of the sectional maps distributed through the 
work, would be desirable. 
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But such books are always to be caught tripping at some point. 
If a reader should desire to know where to find our minister, he 
would naturally look under the head “ America.” There he would 
find a further reference to “ United States,” and, on following up 
the reference, would find there is no such article. Or, if interested 
in the Workingmen’s College in Great Ormond street, where Tom 
Hughes now presides, he would look for it in vain under any head. 
So, again, we fail to find, in the charities, “« The Society for Orga- 
nizing Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicity,” although, un- 
der the head “ Beggars,” the reader is advised to join the “ Society 
for the Suppression of Mendicity, . . . which has been established 
upward of sixty years.” The description answers closely to that 
of the younger society, but the addresses differ, and the latter is 
only ten years old. 

We are pleased to see in the article on Chess Clubs, among the 
frequenters of Lewis’s rooms is mentioned “ Pratt of Lincoln’s Inn, 
the author of a book on chess that was described by Professor Al- 
len, of Philadelphia, as ‘a marvellous mixture of schoolmaster’s 
English and Johnsonese.’”’ 


THE StTorY OF THE BIBLE, from Genesis to Revelation. Told in 
Simple Language for the Young. Tenth Thousand. Revised, 
enlarged and newly illustrated. Pp. 703. 8vo. Philadelphia: 
Charles Foster. 


From the very invention of wood engraving, it was abundanly 
employed in illustration of the Scriptures. Even before the inven. 
tion of printing, the block-book Biblia Pauperum, told the story 
of the Old and New Testament to the common people, and with 
the rise of the vernacular versions of the Bible, which began with 
Luther’s, the art received a great impulse in this direction. Hol- 
bein, Diirer and Cranach, besides a host of lesser men, contributed 
to the work, and some of the old editions of Luther’s Bible and of 
the Latin Vulgate are sought after with great eagerness, as master- 
pieces in this branch of art. - In the 17th century, copper plates 
superseded wood engraving, and although Merian, Lyken and 
others accomplished great things in this branch, the change was, in 
general, mischievous. Instead of the vigor, the freedom, and life- 
likeness of the older artist, there came in a cramped, painful and 
elaborate style, without artistic motive or power to please an un- 
sophisticated eye. Still worse was the more modern and English 
practice of illustrating by steel engravings, chiefly of landscape,— 
a mode which has left us nothing worth remembering, except 
Finden’s Bible Llustrations. 

In our own times, the revival of sound taste has caused a re- 
currence to the older style of illustration, while the art of wood 
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engraving has been carried forward on purely modern lines. The 
Cotta’s of Stuttgart have published a very beautiful edition of 
Luther’s Bible, with engravings taken from the old masters of 
xylographic art, and there are at least two others of equal or 
greater merit in the German market. We have as yet no really 
well illustrated edition of the English Bible, and the attempts at 
such a work have been prepared by persons devoid of an adequate 
knowledge of the principles of this art and of its past achievements. 

The book before us is decidedly the best we have seen. The 
engravings are, for the greater part, well conceived and well exe- 
cuted, and they are such as to command at once the attention of 
children. No attention is wasted on needless details, and the 
central motive of the picture is kept well in view. We have tried 
it on actual children, with satisfactory results. As the publishers 
tell us nothing of the origin of these illustrations, we infer that 
they have taken them mostly from good German models, and a few 
from other quarters. Indeed there are clearly four sorts of wood 
engravings in the two hundred here given. First, a few are in the 
antique style of the fifteenth century, as for instance, that of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, on page 143. Secondly, the great majority 
are in the modern German style of adaptation from the older mas- 
ters. Thirdly, a goodly number suggest the pages of the modern 
magazine, as for instance, “ Nehemiah, the Cup-bearer,” on page 
481. Fourthly, some are in the style of the modern Sunday school 
book and paper, as for instance, “‘ The Death of Sapphira,” on page 
636. The omission of the fourth, and perhaps of the third of these 
classes, would not deduct from the value of the book. 

The text of the book has stood the test of repeated editions, 
at first without illustrations of any sort. It is simple, clear, con- 
nected, and suited to the capacity of children, without stooping to 
any puerility. But weare puzzled with some parts of the arrange- 
ment; ¢. g. why does the Book of Jonah come between Ruth and 
1. Samuel ? 


EPIPHANIES OF THE RisEN Lorp. By Rev. George Dana Boardman. 
Pp. 289. 8vo. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

STUDIES IN THE MODEL PRAYER. By the same author. Pp. 201. 
Same publishers. 

PARABLE OF THE SHREWD STEWARD. By the same author. Pp. 
28. Philadelphia, The Chandler Printing House. 


Dr. Boardman has long been known to Philadelphians as one of 
the most thoughtful and suggestive of our preachers. It is only 
recently, we believe, that he has begun to give to a wider circle the 
results of his studies and labors in preparation for the pulpit. The 
Christian ministry, in general, displays a great amount of reserve 
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in this matter. No other profession writes so much that is suited 
to general readers and yet prints so little of what is produced with 
care and labor. But it is a clear gain when the best minds in the 
profession are not content with the circle reached by the pulpit, 
and seek the larger one reached by the printed page. Mr. Robert- 
son, of Brighton, would never have been the power for good he is, 
if one zealous friend had not gathered up his sermons out of all 
sorts of fragmentary reports; and his American counterpart, Mr. 
Brooks, would be doing no more than his duty if he gave the 
public something more than two volumes and three or four sepa- 
rate sermons. 

Dr. Boardman’s works are well calculated to do good in devel- 
oping a more thoughtful spirit in those who read religious books. 
The first of the three here noticed is taken up with the most dis- 
tinctively Christian of Christian doctrines, “ Jesus and the Resur- 
rection.” It is admitted on all hands that that doctrine was the 
one on which the early success of Christianity hinged. The his- 
torical fact has been made the centre of discussion between modern 
sceptics and apologists. No other single fact holds so prominent 
a place in the teachings of the Apostles. And yet, while fought 
over and discussed in a polemic way, it has not been studied with 
any general recognition of its central position. Westcott’s « Gos- 
pel of the Resurrection ” is the only single treatise on it in Eng!ish 
theology of recent date. Dr. Boardman studies it in its relation 
to the successive groups to whom our Lord appeared, aiming at a 
practical enforcement of the inferences which Christian theology 
insists upon. 

The second book covers a more usual field of exposition, but 
one which is very far from exhaustion. The “ Our Father” isa 
miracle in words, of which, especially, we might use the language of 
Richard of St. Victor, in regard to the whole Bible—* Here a lamb 
may wade, but here also an elephant may swim.” Any child sees 
the sense of it, and yet no Doctor of Divinity can give you more 
than half an interpretation of it. The best we know of, is F. D. 
Maurice’s ine Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, twice reprinted in 
this country. But there is good in many, and in Dr. Boardman’s 
we have found good things which we have seen nowhere else. We 
are not always satisfied with his exposition, especially of the two 
crucial passages. Of “ Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors,” he gives the right sense when he says, “ Belief in God’s 
Fatherhood is itself forgiveness,” but seems to us rather to obscure 
than to enforce this thought in other parts of his exposition. And 
we are not satisfied with his or anybody’s interpretation of “ Lead 
us not into temptation,” if, indeed, that be the sense original. If 
temptation be a good thing, why pray to be kept out of it; if an 
evil thing, why pray as if God, the Deliverer from evil, might lead 
us into it ? 
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In his exposition of the parable which opens the sixteenth 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel, commonly called the Parable of the Un- 
just Steward,—Dr. Boardman says “the Shrewd Steward ”—he 
adopts a line of thought which has been anticipated by a few of 
the hundreds who have tried their skill in this difficult passage. 
He thinks the praise given is purely intellectual, not moral. We 
think he should have observed more closely the connection, which 
is broken in our Bible by the beginning of a new chapter. The 
parable is the last in a series of four, which are closely connected 
in sense, and the Steward is simply the Elder Son in another guise. 
Also, the sense is obscured in the English version, which Dr. Board- 
man follows, by following a bad reading, and by an ambiguous 
rendering. Verse G should read: “ Make to yourselves friends by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when it fails they 
may receive you into the everlasting habitations.” 


Mitton. By Stopford A. Brooke. Pp. 168, 8vo. D. Appleton & Co, 


This is the first volume of a Series on Classical Writers, edited 
by Mr. J. R. Green. Its author is already known as a literary 
critic by his Zheology in the English Poets, and his Primer of the 
History of English Literature. The latter isa masterpiece of terse, 
sound criticism, and if it were just twice as large, would forma 
first rate text-book for instruction. 

Mr. Brooke’s study of Milton is equally good in its way. He 
must know his Milton very well indeed who can learn nothing from 
it, especially from its excellent analysis of the Paradise Lost. The 
poems are studied with close reference to the history of the man 
and the history of his times, and Mr. Brooke, though far from a 
Puritan in his opinions, does full justice to the greatness of Puritan- 
ism, especially in its Miltonic form. 

Our author is especially happy in refuting the objection so often 
made, that Satan is the hero of Paradise Lost. He shows that 
Milton’s Satan is not at the start an utterly fallen being, but one 
in the course of degradation. In the earlier scenes, something of 
archangelic grandeur still clings to him, but his very success as the 
Tempter hurls him downward, to utter moral debasement and 
loss of dignity. 


Maip, WiFE OR Wipow. By Mrs. Alexander. Leisure Hour Series. 
Cousins. By L. B. Walford. Leisure Hour Series. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. 1879. 

These two novels come to us as additions to the attractive look- 
ing Leisure Hour Series. One struggles heroically through “ Cous- 
ins,” and closes the book with a sense of relief and of wonderment 
at the misplaced energy involved in the composition of so much 
pointless English. If it truthfully portrays the every day exist- 
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ence of the respectable middle class in England, that is the single 
merit that may be honestly claimed for it. The accuracy of the 
picture, uninviting as it is, must be the excuse for its existence. 
Likewise the author may be pardoned, not’ complimented, for 
having written it. It is a dreary, stupid, vapid thing, and the 
reader follows the unfolding of the commonplace narrative of the 
doings of the most ordinary of mortals, with the same interest, 
but no more, which accompanies his noting the changes in the oc- 
cupants of the seats of an accommodation train upon a protracted 
railway journey. This, indeed, it is to be admitted, approaches to 
the nature of an intellectual delight with some simple souls. To 
such, and to no others, “‘ Cousins” may be cordially commended. 
Mrs. Alexander’s clever and pleasant tale deserves more favor- 
able mention. It is a well-told story with a sufficiently novel and 
romantically interesting plot. The action transpires on German 
soil; the scene being laid in Saxony and the Bohemian border, at 
the conclusion of the war of 1866. We have in it an accurate and 
interesting representation of German social and military life, and 
which is quite as true to-day as it was when the passions and pre- 
judices incident to the Austro-Prussian struggle were still rampant. 
A feature of “ Maid, Wife or Widow,” is the vivid illustration of 
these sectional enmities. Such a story could not be told at second 
hand ; and it is plainly apparent that the authoress is directly fa- 
miljar with the scenes and characters so effectively reproduced. 


Younc Maucars. By André Theuriet. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. 1879. 

If in the analysis of a book we give the first rank to the imag- 
ination of the writer, this cannot be called a work of great force, 
but in the naturalness of the characters, and in the grace of the 
composition, it has much merit to which the translation does not 
do justice, since even the original order of construction of the sen- 
tences is slavishly followed in the English rendering. 

Young Maugars is the only child of a French mechanic, who, 
by knavery and industry, has become a banker and a great power 
in his own community. The son, destined for the law, has will for 
art only, out of which and his love affairs comes his father’s dis- 
appointment in him and his own awakening to his father’s true 
character. This is the best part of the book, which tells of the 
breaking down of early faiths in a man heartily reverencing a 
father kind and generous to him, but execrated by the world that 
knows him better as an oppressor anda knave. Misfortune over- 
takes the usurious banker, and sudden death saves him from judi- 
cial condemnation, while the son’s sense of honor finds relief in the 
loss of the ill-gotten hoards. The heroine’s character is very inde- 
pendent, for the traditional French model, and not of the order 
that would rather die than speak her love. 
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GrEEK Hero Stories. By Barthold George Niebuhr. With 
Illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. Translated by Benjamin 
Hoppin. Pp. 120. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


There is nothing in the life of the great historian Niebuhr more 
touching than his passionate love of his son Marcus—a love all the 
more remarkable in a man so cold and reserved towards the rest 
of the world. For Marcus, he would secure all things excellent in 
life, not excepting the fervent Christian faith which the father 
valued so highly, but missed through his own years of formation 
falling within the era of dreary Illuminism. Although deprived 
by his father’s premature death of the full benefit of this care, and 
although his own early death took him away before he had done 
what his abilities gave promise of, Marcus Niebuhr showed himself 
not unworthy of his father’s deep affection. His Geschichte Assurs 
and Babels is a piece of honest and thorough work, which, although 
drawn from Greek and Hebrew sources only, has not been super- 
seded even by the results of the cuneiform decipherments. 

These “ Hero Stories” are an everlasting: monument of a great 
parental affection. They are masterpieces of graphic simplicity. 
Just the points to interest a child are seized with great skill, and 
the wondrous tales of the youth of Greece—the Argonauts, Her- 
cules and Orestes—were never better told, not even by Charles 
Kingsley in his little book, Ze Heroes. Niebuhr holds fast to the 
simplicity of Greek art in his narrative, while Kingsley, who, with 
all his theoretical admiration of the Greeks, had no real sympathy 
with them, romanticizes the old stories in spite of himself, just as 
he romanticizes Andromeda and Hypatia. 

The translation is a good one, but not, we believe, the only one 
in the language. Mr. Hoppin’s illustrations are also excellent, and 
admirably adapted to the child’s eye. They are neither overbur- 
dened with details, nor slovenly in detail. 


Appleton’s New Handy Volume Series. “My Queen.” New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. 


My Queen is an heiress, and the tale runs on her love for a poor 
cousin, Max, and her money, the barrier that disturbs its course 
till she takes a fever in nursing his wretched tenants. Then his 
pride gives way, the troubles are cleared up, and the very pretty 
and well told story comes to its happy end. One may ask why 
should it have been written. Cuz dono? We give it a welcome, 
knowing how much our vigor, moral and mental, depends on as- 
sociation with others whose interests and pursuits are not ours, and 
that to many this rubbing of minds must come largely from books 


like this, for instance, which gives a half-hour’s chat with charming 
people. 
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A TxHorouGH BOHEMIENNE: Madame Charles Reybaud. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Sketches of life in an old Breton manor-house, framed in pure 
and simple language, and a few characters well defined and consis- 
tently sustained, combine to make this a story of unusual merit. It 
will be read with interest and remembered with pleasure, whilst in 
refinement of touch and delicacy of execution it excels most of the 
current novels of the day. 


MopberN Fisners oF Men. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The experience of a young, untried clergyman among the 
“Various Sexes, Sects and Sets of Chartville Church and Commu- 
nity’ are depicted with a lively pen, some typical characters are 
presented and natural incidents occur. While the book never rises 
above the commonplace in style or execution, the interest of the 
story is sustained and satisfactory. 
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